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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAP. 


Vou. LVII, No. 3. 


MAY, 1912. 


THE USE OF THE IMAGINATION IN THE 
INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF. 


“IMAGINATION rules the world,” said Napoleon. 
He was nearly half right. The man who sets out to 
conquer the world or any small portion of it must have 
the imagination well developed. As a foundation it 
is essential. 

I remember once hearing a young teacher, after being 


a few months in the work, remark in the presence of the 
late Dr. Noyes that he found no difficulty in signing 
chapel lectures. ‘‘Yes,’”’ replied Dr. Noyes, “in my 
experience I have known quite a number who found 
no difficulty in signing, but the question is, Do the 
pupils have any difficulty in understanding what you 
are trying to say?” There is the same vital question 
in the schoolroom. There are many teachers who have 
no difficulty in teaching—but what sort of building is 
the pupil doing? The object of our schools is not 
teaching but building the child mind and character. 

At a teachers’ meeting not many years ago the ques- 
tion of the imagination was raised incidentally and it 
was seriously discussed by some whether or not the deaf 
had any imagination, while by others it was treated as a 
joke and along with myths and fairy tales was con- 


signed to the trash pile. And some of those teachers 
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were very successful. Their success, however, depended 
not upon knowing much about the imagination, but in 
using constantly exercises based upon it. The con- 
structive use of the imagination was the foundation of 
their work, as it is with all successful teachers, whether 
they recognize it ornot. ‘‘The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the head of the corner.”’ In the 
educational edifice this stone is the imagination. Cer- 
tainly in the past it has been rejected by most teachers— 
chiefly because it has not been understood. The first 
essential to success in education, as in life, is the construc- 
tive use of the imagination. 

“Boys will be boys” to-day as they have been in the 
past, but the boys are few who, if given opportunity 
and the right kind of encouragement, would not rather 
use their powers constructively than destructively. 
It is because this characteristic trait of boy nature is 
better understood than formerly, and the means of 
developing and making use of it have been worked out 
to greater efficiency, that we are now witnessing in the 
public-school systems radical changes that amount 
almost to revolution. To-day education must be a 
part of life itself, and educational methods that do not 
respond to the demand for usefulness and efficiency are 
fast being discarded, and methods which develop the 
understanding, the imagination, and the constructive 
element in mental operations are taking their place. 

The knowledge acquired by merely memorizing may 
have done as an ornament in an earlier age, but such a 
bubble of sham in modern times bursts at the first 
prick of actual test in the business world. That the 
mind has power to acquire in this way and then repeat 
verbatim this semblance of knowledge is responsible 
for most of the failings of the school in the past. The 
tests of examinations can be met by such vain repetition, 
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but the tests of life demand something different—the 
ability to use and apply knowledge rather than to repeat 
it—and people are beginning to demand that the gradu- 
ates of their schools shall be able to meet these tests 
of life; hence the introduction of manual training, 
domestic science, drawing and art, and laboratory 
methods in all fields of study, in all of which the im- 
agination—the great master of construction—is the 
principal element. 

That the public schools of the past, except where 
there were teachers of rare personality and power, 
exerted any appreciable influence on the rise of our 
great men is doubtful. We have in Franklin and 
Lincoln and even Washington examples of a type that 
owed little or nothing to schools. Their lives furnish 
abundant proof that the heights may be gained without 
schools, and we cannot put aside the thought that many 
men inthe past, as well as in the present, have won, not 
because of schools, but in spite of them. 

The writer’s experiences of thirty years ago are being 
repeated in the schools of many sections of the country 
to-day, where these great constructive methods have 
not yet found a foothold. In my own school days 
it was possible to succeed in almost everything with a 
good memory and this I did in many studies, but in 
cases where some motive, often unexplained, gave me a 
desire for real power instead of examination marks, 
or where efficiency in some outside hobby depended on 
knowledge more easily gained in school than elsewhere, 
there was an entirely different attitude toward the sub- 
ject, a different motive in study, and as a result an in- 
sight and a mastery were gained in those studies which 
were entirely lacking in others. 

I remember especially a course in rhetoric. Lectures 
were taken down, copied into a composition book, 
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learned and recited word for word, but not a single 
idea was gained from the whole year’s work; the lec- 
tures might have been given in a foreign language and 
I could have memorized them just as well. 

What I did in rhetoric and grammar most of my 
school-mates did in all their studies, and now, looking 
back from this distance at the results of school methods, 
it is possible to estimate with a fair degree of accuracy 
the relative value of the education that one received 
in school and that which came through outside interests. 
Those who really gained anything from the school had 
received their inspiration and the vital part of their 
training—the awakening—outside of school and so 
were able to make good use of school instruction. But 
with the average this vital element was lacking and, 
unless it was strong, school methods killed it quite as 
often as they rendered assistance. As a result the 
memory was stuffed, not trained; neither were other 
powers of the mind developed. The education of to- 
day should not countenance such sham. What I did in 
a few studies to gain insight and mastery the pupil of 
to-day must be taught to do in every case. The 
scientific methods of the laboratory should be applied 
in analysis and the constructive use of the imagination 
applied at every step. 

During the early years the normal child (and the deaf 
child is no exception) revels in the constructive imagina- 
tion. Nature and environment are wonderfully effec- 
tive as teachers, and the child gets the better part of 
his education before he goes to school. He goes to 
school seeking bread and receives a stone. Teachers 
seem to have profited little by this great object lesson 
in education—what the child does for himself by means 
of the imagination and imitation—and have con- 
tinued for years to offer the sham instead of the real in 
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education. Instead of taking the child as he stands 
on firm ground, able to use the constructive imagina- 
tion and reason on things within reach, he is led into 
deep water and swept off his feet by the current of the 
verbal memory. This memory test is the only test 
that is applied for years. Is it any wonder that the 
pupil ‘‘can’t think,” that so many leave school in dis- 
gust, or continue only to come out in the end lacking 
in self-confidence and ability to make any use of the 
knowledge so called that has been crammed into them? 

To-day the attention of educators and students 
alike is directed to efficient methods of study. To 
learn a lesson is not sufficient; it must be learned and 
used in such a way as to develop mental power. We 
must awake to the truth that learning facts is but the 
first step in the educational process—simply gathering 
materials—and that the classification of facts, their 
application to the countless problems of life, and the 
use of the imagination in constructive work form by far 
the more important part of the process. 

The greatest lesson that any school can teach a child 
is an abiding faith in the integrity of education and the 
value of study, and a firm confidence not only in the 
truth of what he knows, but also in his ability to use it 
in doing certain things. Is it the lesson of self-con- 
fidence and faith. What he learns must resemble the 
blood, muscle, and nerve that he makes out of the food 
he eats. The normal child grows to a certain age gain- 
ing at every step a fund of first-hand knowledge. He 
knows certain things and he feels perfect confidence 
in his power to use what he knows. This self-con- 
fidence is shaken and often entirely destroyed by school 
methods. When the pupil begins to present what he 
has merely memorized for what he should have made a 
matter of demonstration or investigation, the quality 
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of sham marks his work, and he is sure of neither him- 
self nor his knowledge. 

To bring about this loss of confidence—to give rise 
to this feeling, sometimes vague, that education is all a 
sham—is the greatest of educational blunders, but it 
is far worse as a moral blunder. The habitual repeti- 
tion of lessons in a parrot-like way, to meet at stated 
periods. examinations with minds stuffed but not 
trained, to realize a month after examination that 
nothing remains mentally of all that brilliant exhibition 
on paper, is to destroy one’s faith in education, to make 
educational hypocrites; and if this is done, what is to 
prevent the vicious principle from grafting itself into 
the moral fiber, and showing itself in every act of life? 
This I believe to be one of the reasons for our widespread 
political corruption; for the same fault may be found 
in public schools for the hearing; and the movement for 
civic honesty would do well to strike at the root in an 
honest educational system. 

Criticism of our schools comes from many sources, 
but most of it is anything but constructive. Critics 
know only that their ideals are not reached—that the 
graduates come short of working efficiency when they 
attempt the problems of life. Manual training, do- 
mestic science, and the arts are not only producing 
good results but they are exerting a strong influence 
on educational methods and motives in general, and 
the root of the matter is not difficult to find; it is the 
constructive use of the imagination. This is not all by 
any means, but it is the vital element, the essential 
foundation for true educational work, and the part 
which has been most neglected in the past. Most 
people vaguely realize that those who reach a high 
plane in literature, music, art, invention, and to a large 
degree in science, have found the key in the constructive 
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or the creative imagination, but that it plays any con- 
siderable part in business and the ordinary affairs of 
life in which the mastery of circumstances or men is 
involved they have little conception. They have 
dwelt upon the vagaries of the imagination and made 
it when unguided and uncontrolled the scapegoat of 
most of the evils in existence, but they do not realize 
that under proper control the imagination lies at the 
foundation of all progress, all pleasure, all sense of 
justice and personal relationship; that without it life 
becomes hopeless drudgery and the human being a mere 
slave in a rut; that without imagination reason itself 
cannot act, and the blind will plunges forward in one- 
course of action when a higher development of the 
imagination would construct a dozen better courses. 
In education, as in life, if one is to make real progress 
and gain true insight, he must use the constructive 
imagination. This is one essential; the other, also a 
product of the imagination, is the inspiration that 
moves the will; and unless the student either by instruc- 
tion or intuition gets hold of these vital springs of educa- 
tional power his work becomes sham. Nothing can 
keep a Lincoln from getting an education, when a 
mother has fired his heart; no obstacle is too great for 
the determined will, if the imagination is kept alive. 
The more I study educational conditions, the stronger 
is my conviction that a thorough understanding of the 
imagination and how it is developed is the solution of 
most of the difficulties that block efficiency in our 
schools. The teacher who has a strong and cultivated 
imagination will find means to use it in instruction 
every minute of the day. A little four-year-old said 
to his father, ‘“‘ Papa, I wish I had an ice-wagon to drive. 
Can’t you buy me a pair of horses and an ice-wagon?”’ 
“T’m sorry, my boy, but we haven’t money enough,” 
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was the reply. ‘Well, papa, couldn’t we just buy it 
and not pay any money now, but pay for it with the 
money that I would earn?” Here is a baby imagina- 
tion picturing one of the great principles of finance, 
but lacking in experience and reasoning power to pass 
judgment upon its soundness. What further would be 
necessary than to keep such an imagination alive and 
growing, and then to take the ideas and hunt them 
down—to demonstrate their soundness by investigation 
and experiment and test them by reason and authority? 

These are true educative acts. They involve, first, 
motives or ideals, then the ideas themselves, and finally 
the ideas in practical use. It would not be difficult 
to feed such an imagination; the materials are endless. 
A few among the real educative acts in my own school 
life are indelibly impressed upon my mind: the making 
of a thermometer while studying the laws of heat; the 
making of electrical instruments to verify the laws of 
electricity and measure the strength of electric currents; 
the study of military tactics, and then putting them into 
practice on the drill ground as captain of a company. 
The value of a study is not in the mere information 
that is gained, but in the opportunity it gives for con- 
structive work. This is the element that develops 
power and makes the study useful, not only in its own 
field, but in creating a power and skill that can be 
applied to every field. Had my instructor in rhetoric 
above mentioned mingled a little of the constructive 
with his lectures, he would have found an abundance 
of material for a profitable and delightful study. Lack- 
ing outside inspiration, to me it became worse than 
waste. The mind was ripe for instruction that would 
have pointed the way to the beauties of literature and 
was ready to enter heartily into constructive study had 
the proper exercises and training been suggested. 
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The real evolution of our methods has come through 
outside demands, and it is this demand for efficiency 
that is bringing in these great constructive methods. 
This is true in regard to the study of character and dis- 
cipline or the building of character. Whether one 
wishes to teach men or to use them, knowledge of 
human nature is essential, yet this has been con- 
spicuous by its absence from our courses of study. 
There has been considerable nature study, which is 
good, but human-nature study, that great constructive 
art, is but slowly being introduced under the influence 
of outside forces. 

These principles are well illustrated in that common- 
est of all educational subjects—discipline. The re- 
action against corporal punishment and coercive meas- 
ures has come in response to a demand outside the 
schools. The rod has been done away with, often to 
the detriment of the school, because there has been 
nothing to take its place, and the result has been license 
instead of constructive self-government. It is not 
enough to take away methods that have developed 
slavish obedience or deceitfulness in the pupil; it re- 
quires the teacher of real force who is thoroughly versed 
in the psychology of mind and character building. 
Everywhere there is a demand for this combination of 
personality and knowledge of human nature in the 
teacher. The boy of to-morrow will gain in manliness 
and strength of character as these principles become 
more widely known and adopted. 

Imagination is needed to understand the child; for 
without it there can be no sympathy. No teacher 
lacking in imagination is fitted to direct the formation 
of character of children, just as no teacher who does 
not understand the working of the imagination is fitted 
to direct them in their educational work. The number 
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is increasing of those teachers who see in the day’s 
lesson a: stone in the completed edifice, who look 
through the ragged jacket to the beating heart and see 
the possibilities of the child. They are rare spirits who 
have insight and sympathy with child nature and prove 
a wonderful inspiration as well as an efficient guide. 

In the past the pupil was more likely to be a country 
boy than is the case at present and the problems of 
forest and field were highly educative; initiative and 
efficiency came as naturally as the abandon of the 
squirrel as he leaps from branch to branch, sure of him- 
self. Real educative acts are pleasurable, and even if 
there must be a certain amount of drudgery in the learn- 
ing, this may be made less of a task by creating high 
motives. Nothing calls for a more intense use of both 
body and brain than our modern game of football. 
Power of attention, memory, quickness of judgment, 
initiative, and adaptation are all cultivated to the 
highest pitch. We may profitably transplant a lesson 
from the gridiron to the class-room, substituting earnest- 
ness for enthusiasm. Not that education will become 
play, but the spirit of art, the joy of doing things and of 
learning for the purpose of doing things, will enter more 
largely into our methods than it has in the past. No 
pupil of spiritand ambition can long endure the memory- 
cramming methods of the school, but let him feel his 
powers increasing in strength, and his personality and 
character growing toward an ideal, and nothing will 
be heard of the desire, now so common, to leave school 
before the course is completed. Most pupils who have 
formed ideals of success are not deceived as to their 
progress. They realize the fact when _ inefficient 
methods are used, though they are at a loss to assign 
the cause or suggest a remedy. And what is it that 
education demands and toward which educaticnal 
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methods are moving? It may be concisely expressed 
as the development of individuality and the power of 
constructive thinking—something that may be effi- 
ciently applied when the pupil enters upon his vocation 
in life. Our schools for the deaf have been pioneers in 
manual training and domestic arts, and in many re- 
spects we have been in advance of the public schools. 
Our great fault has been that in most cases there has 
been no live-wire connection between the shop and the 
schoolroom. 

All success is summed up in the phrase “good judg- 
ment.” This is the test: adapting means to ends, 
putting round pegs in round holes; it is more than 
knowledge, it is insight. How shall this be attained? 
Certainly not by learning mechanically subjects which 
fail to arouse the feelings and the interest. The sub- 
jects of early instruction must strike nearer the heart 
of the boy. Many a child repeats glibly the causes of 
the American Revolution, but a first-hand analysis of 
the causes of the last school-yard fight, and his con- 
clusions as to placing the blame and the punishment, 
would be much better training. Study of the Revolu- 
tion is good training for the ripe judgment, but a me- 
chanical repetition of other men’s thoughts is not train- 
ing. Good judgment is a combination of imagination 
and reason. The result of a course of action or the 
solution of a problem must be pictured in the mind 
before it can be tested for soundness. In most cases 
the mind will picture several results, leaving the reason 
to decide by comparison and reflection as to which is 
the best course. Training of this nature, which gives 
opportunity for action for the purpose of testing the 
judgment, produces results. The material is endless. 

The trouble in the past has been that the geography 
class was set to climbing Alps before they had seen all 
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that could be seen from the top of the nearest hill. 
The beauty of education is that these remote things 
may be intelligently studied, if the connection is made 
with the near, and this is accomplished through the 
constructive imagination. Good judgment can be 
developed only by exercise on actual things, circum- 
stances, and conditions. The trend of education is 
toward this training that generates power, because it 
can be used, and the reaction of putting it to use is to 
generate double power. The pupil should study 
things, handle things, and construct things. He should 
do the same with circumstances, conditions, and men. 
He should deal with the objects and situations of actual 
life; for in no other way can self-confidence be gained. 

If manual training and allied courses do only one 
thing—change the attitude and motive of the pupil 
so that it is the work itself that counts and not the 
instructor’s estimate in marks—they will have more 
than justified their adoption. A grade of seventy-five 
per cent. in history is not very discomforting, but a 
chair with only three legs from the training department 
would be impressive. In military tactics it is not the 
ninety per cent. grade in examination that counts, but 
the hundred per cent. efficiency on the drill ground. 
We are working toward the natural in our educational 
systems. The spirit of the school is being regenerated 
and individual motives awakened. In character build- 
ing, as in training for educational efficiency, more effort 
must be given to right motives. These motives may 
be woven into the fabric of every lesson. The dominant 
idea should be constructive thought—building from the 
foundation of first-hand knowledge and always working 
toward the ideal. And by the ideal is not meant the 
visionary or impractical, but that motives shall every- 
where enter into the work of education as a ruling force. 
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It means, in manual training—invention, mental prob- 
lems to be solved as well as manual skill to be gained; 
in thinking—the constructive imagination, a mind 
trained to originate as well as to decide; in character 
building—constructive idealism, to know oneself, to 
improve oneself, and to adapt oneself to circumstances. 
It means positive training in executive power, initia- 
tive, and efficiency. 
GEO. H. PUTNAM, 


Instructor in the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE DEAF CHILD.* 


Tue literature on the deaf is extremely voluminous. 
It would seem as if nothing new could be said. Indeed, 
this brief paper claims to say nothing new, only to 
bring together a few old ideas in a form that, so far as 
I know, they have not heretofore taken; the justifica- 
tion for so doing being the conviction on the part of a 
comparative outsider that, with all the loving devotion 
and expert skill that have been given to the care and 
education of the deaf, these most unfortunate folk are 
still not getting all the advantage that modern science 
and pedagogy could give them. 

It is a self-evident proposition that the deaf person 
is not a normal individual. The deviation from the 
normal may be noted in his body, in his mind, and in 
his emotions. He is abnormal, first, as the result of 


*A paper read before the Department of Special Education of the 
National Educational Association, San Francisco, California, July 14, 
1911. 
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the injury or defect that caused the deafness: second, 
as the result of the unusual living conditions brought 
about by his infirmity. 

The first sort of abnormality has been very exten- 
sively treated and will here merely be touched upon. 
Hereditary deafness is generally occasioned by defects 
in the inmost parts of the ear. Acquired deafness is 
usually the result of changes in parts of the middle 
or parts of the inner ear, brought about by inflamma- 
tion. The inflammation may have been a: primary 
one or it may have been a secondary effect of scarlet 
fever, meningitis, or other general ailment. 

All these pathological conditions, besides producing 
deafness, may have other unfortunate effects. 

Hereditary influences that produce malformations 
of the inner ear seem to be closely related to those 
which result in brain defects. A child born deaf is 
many times more likely to be deficient mentally than 
is a hearing child. Moreover, defects of the inner ear 
are likely to disturb that delicate function, the sense 
of equilibrium. 

The diseases which produce the inflammation caus- 
ing deafness may leave permanent effects of an un- 
fortunate sort in other parts of the body, as well as in 
the ears, and thus decrease the general efficiency of the 
individual. Scarlet fever, like all intense febrile 
diseases, induces an inflammation of the membranes 
covering the brain and spinal cord. This affects the 
gray matter beneath, producing irritability, nervous- 
ness, and lessened resistance to all nervous disorders. 
Such an after effect is peculiarly likely to follow spinal 
meningitis, the most frequent cause of adventitious 
deafness. 

The inflammation itself, involving as it does tissues 
in close proximity to the brain, is a constant cause of 
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danger to that organ. In many cases it gives rise to 
a very distressing ringing in the ears. In some cases 
the ringing is continuous and of a fixed pitch; in other 
cases it is intermittent and may run through a consid- 
erable range of pitch. In the lightest cases this tinnitus 
distracts attention and interferes with the clearness 
of all sensations. In the most severe cases it may 
cause insanity or drive the victim to suicide. 

Moreover, irritation in the hearing apparatus may 
set up many sorts of subjective auditory sensations. 
These may be still more troublesome than simple 
tinnitus. The latter is distressing, but is seldom mis- 
understood, while these other subjective auditory 
sensations often are mistaken for real sounds, which 
may take the form of words and develop into grave 
hallucinations. Hock states that the ear takes first 
place among the organs of sense in so far as delusions 
are concerned. 

The importance of this relation between ear affec- 
tions and mental disturbance is indicated by the state- 
ment of Amberg that ‘‘50 per cent. of those mentally 
unsound have defective auricles.’”” MacMillan and 
Bruner report that, of one hundred and sixty pupils 
examined in the classes for the deaf in the Chicago 
schools, thirty, or nearly 19 per cent., were found of 
so low a grade of mentality that they had to be excluded 
from the public schools. 

The physiological effects upon the individual that 
result from the mode of life consequent upon his deaf- 
ness have not, so far as I have learned, been so exten-: 
sively studied as have other matters pertaining to his 
well-being. 

One of the foundation stones of the theory of evolu- 
tion is the doctrine, ‘‘ The function produces the organ.”’ 
A child may be defined as an elaborate and marvelously 
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sensitive apparatus for reacting upon sensations. 
These reactions are the chief agencies in the growth, 
development, and education of the various organs par- 
ticipating in them, and consequently they condition 
the physical and emotional life of the individual. If, 
therefore, a child by reason of deafness is shut off from 
one of the two most important avenues of sensation, it 
must follow that he is also deprived of the beneficial 
effects of those reactions that accompany these sensa- 
tions. The bodily tissues that in a normal child would 
be stimulated by such actions ought, therefore, to show 
the evil effects of this deprivation. Experimental 
evidence on this point is not extensive though items 
pointing to this conclusion may be found in the notes 
of several observers. Miss Garrett says that from 
two to seven years of age the deaf child is at a stand- 
still in the matter of gaining new ideas and as a result 
his head is smaller than the average. Currier states 
that teaching the deaf to speak diminishes the tendency 
to consumption. MacMillan and Bruner quote experi- 
mental studies by Binet, St. Hilaire, Ferreri, and others 
which indicate physical and mental inferiority of deaf 
children. But by far the most important evidence 
is found in a study of the deaf in the public schools of 
Chicago, made some years ago by MacMillan and 
Bruner. 

About two hundred and forty children were examined 
thoroughly, and, for certain tests, measurements made 
from some one hundred more were included. 

Nearly all were between the ages of six years and 
eighteen years. 

The measurements included those of weight, height 
sitting, height standing, size of head, strength of grip, 
lung capacity, motor ability, perception time, and 
some others. 
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In all save one of the particulars investigated, it 
was found that the deaf children were inferior to the 
average of hearing children,* though this inferiority 
was more striking in some lines than in others. The 
exception was in the case of weight, deaf boys being 
found slightly lighter than the average of hearing 
boys, while deaf girls were noticeably heavier than 
normal girls. 

The most important results were the following: 

Deaf children have smaller heads than do hearing 
children, taking as a criterion the length-breadth pro- 
duct, and they are more broad-headed, or, to state it 
in another way: In length of head 68 per cent. of the 
boys and 71 per cent. of the girls are below the average 
of hearing children of corresponding age. In breadth 
of head 60 per cent. of the boys and 69 per cent. of the 
girls are equal to or in excess of the average. ; 

In strength of grip the deaf were found to be some- 
what inferior to the average of hearing children, the 
differences for the right hands being noticeably greater 
than for the left hands. In other words, the deaf are 
more nearly ambidextrous.f Earlier studies of these 
same investigators indicate that there is a close relation 
between ambidexterity and mental inferiority. 

The tests for motor ability were of two kinds. The 
first consisted in noting the number of taps that could 
be made with an electric tapper in thirty seconds. The 
second consisted in noting the time required to draw 
a line with a pencil through each of a group of one 


*Similar comparative tests of deaf children in residential schools 
give very different results from these here cited concerning deaf children 
in day-schools. See Dr. J. Kerr Love’s chapter on ‘General Char- 
acter of Deaf-Mutes,” in his “Deaf-Mutism,” pp. 10-28, and Dr. A. 
J. Mott’s ‘Comparison of Deaf and Hearing Children’ in the 
Annals, xliv, 401-412, and xlv, 33-39.—E. A. F. 

tReports II and III, Department of Child Study, Chicago Publie 
Schools. 
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hundred a’s distributed uniformly over a page. In 
both these tests the deaf showed marked inferiority 
and a tendency toward ambidexterity. In the tap- 
ping test, 74 per cent. of thedeaf were below the average 
of normal children of corresponding ages. In the test 
of crossing out letters 82 per cent. made records poorer 
than the average for normal children. The motor 
ability of a normal child was in general found to be 
about the same as that of a deaf child two or three 
years older than himself. 

This feature of the investigation is most significant. 

Both of the above tests are really measurements of 
reaction time. It is natural that a reaction apparatus 
which is least used will be least efficient. The nervous 
mechanism of the deaf, being shut off from one of the 
great avenues of sensation, will naturally react less 
often than will that of a normal individual; its efficiency 
will be correspondingly less. 
“ The: most striking of all the tests concerned lung 
capacity. By this is meant the greatest amount of 
air that can be expelled from the lungs after a forced 
inspiration. It was in this particular that the deaf 
showed the greatest inferiority. In general, their 
lung capacity ranges from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
less than that of normal children of corresponding ages. 
Expressed in another way, 88 per cent. of the boys 
and 60 per cent. of the girls were inferiorin lung capacity 
to normal children. 

This condition might have been expected. All the 
consequences that influence the physique of the deaf 
child unfavorably are concentrated on the lungs. The 
flood of sound stimulates to reaction no part of the body 
of a normal child more than it does the lungs; the 
diseases that cause inflammation of parts of the ears 
very often affect the lungs directly and still more 
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often modify unfavorably the passages leading to the 
lungs; finally, the deaf child, until he is taught to 
speak, loses that ceaseless exercise that comes from 
the talking, shouting, laughing, and crying so char- 
acteristic of normal children. 

It is interesting to notice that in this test the girls 
from ten years on made a better showing than the boys. 
Indeed, the deaf girls in several particulars showed 
a nearer approach to the standards of ordinary girls 
than the deaf boys did to the records of hearing boys. 
May not this be due to the fact that the girls by their 
work in the home find a larger relative measure of 
activity than do the boys? 

The mental and emotional life of deaf children, as 
of all human beings, is intimately bound up with the 
subject of language. 

We have stated above that every sensation must be 
followed by an action. Another statement of the same 
law is that every impression must have an expression. 
With an infant, any sort of expression will do; any one 
of a thousand sensations may cause him to shout, 
move his hand, or kick up his toes. But even the infant 
soon begins to have a purpose in his expression. He 
wants it understood that he is calling for food, or wants 
to be picked up, or wants comfort in some other par- 
ticular. His language is forceful, but not always clear. 
With the patient mother it is like the game of magic 
music; she tries one thing after another until she knows 
by the cessation of the music that she has found the 
prize. 

This will do very well as long as the child’s wants 
are few, but with his growth of interest comes the need 
of clear expression that may readily be understood 
by his fellows. 

Nothing is more distressing to the human mind 
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than to be unable to give adequate expression to one’s 
thoughts and emotions, to be unable to make oneself 
understood by his fellows. Such inability may, accord- 
ing to the nature of the case, produce paroxysms of 
rage or stagnation of will. 

There are several forms of language, such as gesture 
and the making of pictures, but the written or spoken 
word is immeasurably superior to all others. 

A word is the means whereby an idea can be isolated 
so that it can be examined. In a very real sense, a 
word creates an idea. It may be true that thinking 
can be done without words, but certainly very little is 
done of a very exact or elaborate nature. We can 
hardly be said to think about a thing at all until we 
have a name for it and then have names for every one 
of its attributes or relations. 

We constantly ignore things in our environment 
for which we have no names, such as certain trees, 
birds, plants, forms of clouds, etc., and as constantly 
notice them, think about them, and enjoy them when 
once they are named for us. What is true of material 
things is vastly more important when applied to the 
realm of intangible ideas, as force, honor, history. 

Now, the mind is that which thinks, and its growth 
is due to its performance of its proper function. With- 
out words the mind would remain very nearly a blank; 
it would have few tools or materials with which 
to work, no means of isolating, testing, examining, 
labeling ideas, no means of comparing its:conclusions 
with those of other minds of this age or of past 
ages. It could appropriate no ideas from the stock 
accumulated by other minds. Each individual would 
very largely live unto himself and die unto himself. 

The means of using oral language are the vocal 
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organs and the organs of hearing. Of the use of both 
of these the deaf are deprived; the use of the hearing 
apparatus is permanently lost in most cases. The 
use of the vocal organs is attained by a labor of loving 
devotion on the part of the teacher and of infinite 
patience on the part of both teacher and pupil. The 
immeasurable gain in happiness and efficiency that 
comes from being able to converse with one’s fellows 
by word of mouth amply justifies all the effort spent 
in the effort to give speech to the deaf child. It should 
be begun much earlier than at present is the practice. 
The age at which children are admitted to the kinder- 
garten is certainly none too soon for the commence- 
ment of such instruction. But even this advantage 
should not stand in the way of giving a large vocab- 
ulary in some other form where the oral method is 
slow in accomplishing this all-important end. 

The great loss of mental power suffered by the deaf 
is shown in the following test made by MacMillan 
and Bruner. Each child was given a page filled with 
printed words, or rather groups of letters, containing 
one hundred a’s. The child was asked to mark off all 
the a’s as quickly as he could. From the time taken 
to do this task was subtracted that required to mark 
out the one hundred a’s in the test noted above, the 
reaction-time test, and the remainder was called the 
‘“‘nerception time,” that is, the time taken to discrim- 
inate the a’s from the other letters in the various word 
forms on the page. The younger children required 
nearly twice as much time as did the hearing children 
of similar ages, and the older children required about 
one and one-half as much time as hearing children; 
82.5 per cent. required a longer perception time than 
the normal. Here, as in the reaction-time test, the 
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deaf children made records just about equal to those 
of hearing children two or three years younger than 
themselves.* 

The emotional experience of a deaf person is rela- 
tively barren. Whatever theory of emotions we adopt, 
we know it to be true that imitation, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, of the acts of others stimulates 
in us feelings and emotions akin to those associated 
with the actions imitated. One person in a group 
yawns; several others are likely to do so visibly, every- 
one else is sure to do so in suppressed fashion, and all 
will be conscious of a feeling of weariness; on the 
contrary a smiling face and a merry tune will cheer 
up any company. 

We become aware of the actions and attitudes of 
others chiefly through sight and hearing, probably 
much more through the latter than the former. We 
can know by sight of those actions performed in front 
of us and in good light; by hearing we are made aware 
of the acts of persons all about us and in darkness 
as well as in the light. 

No activity so commonly or so adequately expresses 
emotion in all its kinds and shades as the spoken word, 
and of even more importance in this respect than the 
word itself is the tone in which it is uttered. By long 
patience the deaf child may learn to interpret the 
spoken word, and an incomparable advantage as a 
means of social life is thus given him; but he is still 
unable to know the words of any but the one person 
to whom he is attending. The give-and-take of con- 
versation, with all its stimulus to alertness, is shut off 
from him, and the tones of the voice in speech or in 
song he can never know. 


*The children subjected to these tests were a selected group from which 
those mentally defective had been excluded. This makes the results 
the more significant. 
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His emotions, therefore, lack the stimulus and the 
corrective effect coming from all sounds, and particu- 
larly that interchange of emotions which is effected 
by the human voice, and which is the chief means of 
bringing about unity of thought and action, sympathy, 
and that quality or sum of all those qualities that are 
best in us, which we may call humanness. 

Ask any teacher of the deaf in what respects the 
dispositions of deaf children differ from those of other 
children, and she will probably say that they are not 
as gentle, or they are a little more savage, or in some 
other way she will indicate that she notices a gap in 
the character that shows emotional deficiency. Watch 
a ball game where deaf boys form one or both teams. 
Instead of being the quiet, noiseless performance you 
might expect, you will find it punctuated with such a 
wealth of fierce noises and savage grimaces and ges- 
ticulations that you are sure the whole thing will soon 
break up in a general mélée. 

Clouston says that no member of the body can be 
injured without producing an effect on the mind. 
St. Paul tells us that when one member suffers, all the 
members suffer. Surely, we see these laws acting to 
their full limit in the case of the deaf child. 

We have noted that the conditions which produce 
or are associated with deafness, whether congenital 
or adventitious, have a close relation with those which 
sause brain defects. Deaf children were found inferior 
to hearing children in height, length of body, size of 
head, motor ability, lung capacity, quickness of per- 
ception, and in other physical and mental tests. Their 
emotional life is narrow and unbalanced. 

Perhaps some of those burdens cannot be lifted 
from the shoulders of deaf children, but surely some- 
thing more can be done even than is now accomplished, 
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The general inferiority of the deaf in so many lines 
of growth, strength, keenness of sense, quickness of 
action, point to the necessity for a great amount of 
motor training through games, gymnastics, manual 
training, and all forms of expression. These cannot 
be left to the instincts of the children or given a few 
minutes a day, as is very sadly the case in the schooling 
of normal children. The play and the work must be 
scientifically planned and systematically carried out. 
They should combine exercises of strength, of dexterity, 
of quickness, and of endurance, that all the body may 
be brought into action, the heart strengthened, and the 
lungs expanded. 

This paper has already emphasized the importance 
to the deaf of training in oral language. It would be 
difficult to overestimate its value, but of still greater 
value is training in thinking. Thinking can make 
little progress without words, and words the deaf 
child should be given in large numbers while he is still 
very young. They should be taught by word of mouth, 
if possible; but if not, in some other way—I could 
almost say any other way—else the dormant intellect 
may never be aroused to a point where speech can be 
mastered, for it is conceded that without a fair share 
of intellect, speech never can be mastered by the deaf. 

No one can read the biographies of Laura Bridgman 
and Helen Keller without being forcibly impressed 
with the wonderful way in which the loss of one or 
more senses may be supplied by the remaining ones. 
But we must also note that Miss Bridgman had the 
personal care of a great genius, Dr. Howe, and that 
Miss Keller has enjoyed the lifelong devotion of that 
very talented teacher, Miss Sullivan. 

Now the triumphs of modern civilization have con- 
aisted in giving to all the privileges once enjoyed by 
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the few. This should be done in the case of the deaf. 
Is this possible? Yes, and more is possible. 

Seashore said recently that the most significant 
development in the next decade would be the coming 
of the consulting psychologist, who would study a 
given situation and, from carefully determined data, 
formulate a course of action that should be successful 
because it would be in conformity to well-established 
laws of the mind. Surely in the care of the deaf is 
need of the consulting psychologist. Every deaf 
child should be subjected to a careful psycho-physical 
examination to determine accurately his physical, 
mental, and emotional status. Upon this diagnosis 
should be founded a course of care and instruction 
designed to meet his special needs. At frequent inter- 
vals the examination should be repeated to determine 
how effective the treatment has been and to prescribe 
a new course of action. This plan has been put in prac- 
tice in the treatment of subnormal pupils in the Chicago 
public schoois with good results. If applied to the deaf, 
not only would the best of modern science and peda- 
gogy be given to all, but many problems, such as the 
development of the remains of hearing and the utili- 
zation of islands of hearing which have been scarcely 
touched, would doubtless be systematically studied 
and great good could not fail to result. 

CHARLES D. LOWRY, 


District Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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HOW CAN SPEECH-READING BE BROUGHT 
TO A HIGHER STATE OF PERFECTION?* 


THE instruction of the deaf demands great patience 
and devotion, but the results achieved are not always 
commensurate with the time and labor spent. It is 
the poor speech and speech-reading of our pupils that 
make our work so laborious and difficult. Is not this 
the reason that proposals are so often made to endeavor 
to improve our methods of teaching and the organiza- 
tion of our schools? 

Our methods are certainly not perfect. They still 
resemble a trembling reed, which moves first to this 
side, then to that. Now we seek to improve them by 
a separation of the bright and dull pupils, now by 
greater recognition of writing, and again by a more 
extensive use of signs. Indeed there has lately been 
a strong current from the’ north in favor of the sign 
language, which has again shaken the foundations. of 
our method. The advocates of the sign language cer- 
tainly have their reasons, too, such as the unsatisfactory 
results of our efforts, our laborious methods of instruc- 
tion, and the peculiar utterance of the deaf. But are 
there not other ways of advancing our work? Is it 
purely accidental that this current favoring the sign 
language comes from those regions where the large 
institutions exist—the large institutions which cer- 
tainly have an imposing exterior, but in which there 
are hindrances to our work and the development of our 
method? The mental development of the deaf, for 


*A paper read at the Thirty-Second Conference of Wiirtemberg and 
Baden Instructors, held at Wilhelmsdorf, Germany, April 21 and 22, 
1911. Translated from the Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in 
Deutschland for June, 1911. 
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which the sign language is demanded, is as a rule not 
so hard to attain. We have means enough to influence 
the thought of our pupils and to clear their ideas. If 
the intellect is lacking, no signs or manual alphabet 
have the magic power to create it. 

The most important and most difficult task in the 
instruction of the deaf is, and ever will be, to give them 
a language worthy of ahuman being. And it is equally 
important, though not quite so difficult, to develop 
the art of speech-reading so that the difficulty of in- 
struction and conversation will be lightened and we 
shall be enabled most effectively to combat signs. Are 
we at the end of our skill as regards speech-reading, 
or is further development possible? No doubt greater 
results may yet be achieved. The results of individual 
institutions and individual teachers—I refer here 
only to the Riehen of former days and the Frankfort 
of to-day—demonstrate this. Various former pupils, 
who after leaving school have developed wonderful 
ability in speech-reading, prove it. And if it must 
be admitted that better speech-reading is possible, then 
everything must be done to promote it, for it is of such 
great importance in the whole course of instruction 
and in the success of the deaf in their after life that we 
must not shrink from further labor. 

What has hitherto been done and what must yet 
be done to bring speech-reading to a higher plane? 

Formerly there was no special instruction in this 
branch in most institutions. In learning to speak the 
pupil acquired speech-reading as a by-product. The 
more intensively and the more successfully articulation 
and speech were taught, the more proficient the pupils 
became in speech-reading. For the one aids the other. 
Clumsy articulation and deficient speech were always 
accompanied by poor speech-reading. For the one 
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also hinders the other. Special drills in the latter 
branch were rare. Systematic instruction in it was 
never very popular. 

Many teachers on the other hand strove with enthu- 
siasm and even stubbornness to further speech-reading 
by the frequent repetition of new words with the most 
peculiar mouth movements and facial contortions. It 
was thought that in the struggle with what was repul- 
sive greater proficiency and fluency in speech-reading 
would result. 

Speech outside of the regular teaching was also 
regarded as an important aid to speech-reading. 
Therefore efforts were repeatedly made to extend 
supervision in this direction. It was expected that 
the intercourse with supervising teachers and other 
persons would be of great benefit to the speech and 
speech-reading of the pupils. A great deal has been 
said and written about supervision, how it must be 
conducted and what can be accomplished by it for 
speech and speech-reading. But how do matters 
really stand? In small schools indeed much can be 
done outside of the regular teaching; much can be 
gained and much retained. But here also everything 
depends on the personality of the supervisors. The 
mere fact of having a small school cannot alone 
accomplish the result. In the large institutions not 
much can be done for the individual children out of 
school hours. The more intelligent pupils have greater 
opportunity to speak and read the lips, for these are 
the ones most generally called upon to run errands. 
But such aid is more needed for the other children, the 
great majority of the pupils, and especially for the mod- 
erately intelligent. The uniform development and 
cultivation of speech-reading can come only through 
the regular work of the school. 
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Unfortunately much is still done in our schools for 
the deaf which is really a hindrance rather than a help 
to good speech-reading. First there is the imperfect 
articulation. In many schools too much material is 
presented. The effort is made to progress too rapidly. 
A mass of speech material is used in the desire to 
advance the mental development. As soon as the 
pupil can speak a few words the sentence is forced upon 
him. He passes too rapidly from the word to the 
sentence. Thus much is left half-chopped and but 
little is practised until it is completely mastered. What 
is thus only superficially treated is soon lost again. 
What the pupil does not fully master cannot be utilized 
or reproduced when occasion demands. He will 
speak unintelligibly, and read the lips with great diffi- 
culty or not at all, because he is not familiar with the 
word. In his attempts to speak such insufficiently 
mastered words he is compelled to recombine them 
in language, and in order to read them from the lips 
he must spell them out from the individual movements 
on the mouth of the speaker. 

How different it is when everything has been prac- 
tised until completely mastered; when the pupil can 
fluently speak the different words and produce them 
at any time; when the word appears to him as a com- 
plete articulation image, which he again recognizes as 
a complete lip-reading image on the mouth of the 
speaker. Articulation and speech-reading are so closely 
united that indistinct articulation will result in indis- 
tinct speech-reading, while clear and fluent articulation 
will materially benefit speech-reading, especially when 
the two go hand in hand from the beginning, and the 
lip-redding image is directly connected with the artic- 
ulation image. Therefore the first resolution that I 
have to offer is: 
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The foundation of good speech-reading is clear articulation images 
and, based on these, clear lip-reading images. 


What are lip-reading images and how are they pro- 
duced? As is well-known, every single sound is accom- 
panied by visible phenomena, by certain positions 
and movements of the organs of speech. By means 
of these movements one can approximately determine 
or read from the lips what has been said. With+the 
spoken word, however, not every movement is visible. 
Much is hidden, part becomes indistinct, and some- 
thing foreign to the sound is brought in. What is 
really seen of the spoken word on the mouth of the 
speaker is a more or less abbreviated rhythmically 
combined motion-picture with a characteristic total 
impression, the origin and combination of which must 
be familiar to the speech-reader. This total impres- 
sion of the fleeting motion-picture becomes a lip-reading 
image, which is impressed upon the reader through 
frequent observation. 

Therefore my second resolution is: 


Lip-reading images are recognition images for words and combinations 
of words, which the deaf person remembers because of the total impres- 
sion made through repeated readings from the mouth of the speaker. 


The recognition of a word, then, follows upon the 
total lip-reading impression received from the mouth 
of the speaker. The deciphering of the several move- 
ments and their combination into a word are thus 
rendered unnecessary. The reader is saved the slow 
and assiduous task of grasping the single movements 
and transforming and combining them into a whole. 
With one glance he recognizes the lip-reading image 
and therefore the word. Through it he gains time 
and his attention becomes free for the mental side of 
speech. The combination can thus be better and 
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more clearly developed and the speech-reading becomes 
more perfect. 
Therefore my third resolution is: 


Speech-reading built upon complete lip-reading images loses the 
uncertainty and incompleteness which pertain to that speech-reading 
by which the words must always be combined anew from the single 
movements. 


What must be done in order that the pupil may re- 
ceive clear lip-reading images? 

Practice makes perfect. Nowhere is this proverb 
truer than in speech-reading. Through regular daily 
practice a surprising degree of mechanical skill in the 
comprehension of lip-reading images is acquired. 
{xperience teaches us that where one sense is lacking 
another may be better developed. What touch is to 
the blind, eyesight is to the deaf. Repeated practice 
will so develop the eye that it may recognize the slight- 
est movements and changes on the mouth of thespeaker. 
In the articulation instruction the pupil by enunciating 
the different sounds, syllables, and words learns the 
images of these as they appear on the mouth of the 
speaker. If by special daily exercises in a rhythmical 
speech-reading drill the pupil is repeatedly given oppor- 
tunity to observe these movements, he becomes so 
proficient in grasping these images that at the end of 
the first year he can repeat all the words used and at 
the end of the second and third year he can repeat sen- 
tences and questions just as they come, in all kinds of 
combinations and spoken in an ordinary manner, with 
wonderful facility. At the same time it becomes 
clear that rapid speech-reading is possible only on the 
basis of lip-reading images and not on the basis of a 
combination of single movements into a composite 
picture, for there is not time for this. To be sure 
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these exercises require time, but time could hardly 
be better spent than in repeated drills which not only 
produce the images necessary for ready speech-reading 
but also materially improve the articulation. By 
means of these exercises a fluency and rhythm are put 
into speech which render the whole articulation of 
the deaf more facile, smooth off the roughness, and 
produce material for good speech. Thus these speech- 
reading exercises not only benefit speech-reading, but 
also to an equal degree they benefit speech. With 
continued speech instruction the lip-reading exercises 
are extended and everything that has been acquired 
is utilized. Even groups of words combined from 
different points of view are made the object of speech- 
reading exercises. 
Therefore my fourth resolution is: 


For the acquisition of clear lip-reading images systematic exercises, 
beginning in the articulation class and continuing through the lower and 
middle classes, are necessary. 

These exercises, which make use only of material that is already 
familiar and develop speech and speech-reading equally, should be 
devoted to pronouncing, speech-reading, and repeating singly and in 
concert syllables, words, combinations of words, sentences, questions, 
groups of words adapted to the knowledge of language and the ideas 
possessed by the pupils, and groups of words of similar form or similar 
appearance in speech-reading. 


What position must we take regarding the lip-reading 
of words with which the pupils are unfamiliar? 

Here the views of teachers differ widely. Many 
of them, loyal followers of the German method, demand 
that speech should precede writing. Others make use 
of signs for sounds and positions of the mouth, while 
still others begin with the crayon in the hand. 

Whatever in normal speech can be read directly from 
the lips should be so read. The attempt should always 
be made. If after two or three repetitions or the use 
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of periphrasis or circumlocution this is found to be 
impossible, quietly take the crayon. Writing is of 
great service and in no way hinders speech-reading. 
Words which the pupil does not know he cannot 
easily read from the lips. Not every part of a word 
can be seen and many sounds have a similar appear- 
ance. If some teachers succeed in having such words 
read, it is at the cost of too much mouthing or through 
the use of signs for sounds and positions. The effort 
is made to render visible what cannot be seen in ordi- 
nary speech. This kind of lip-reading is entirely 
wrong and does more harm than good. Through 
excessive articulation movements an ugly speech is 
developed. There appear on the mouth images which 
have no similarity with those of normal speech, cari- 
catures which only confuse the reader. What real 
progress in speech-reading is supposed to result from 
this process? 
Therefore my fifth resolution is: 


New words, if they cannot be readily understood from the lips, should 
immediately be written on the blackboard and repeated orally. 


The manner of speaking to deaf children should be 
most closely connected with the speech-reading. Even 
if it must be admitted that in order to be understood 
one must speak more distinctly to them than to hearing 
persons, we must always strive to use normal speech. 
For the deaf person will have to read from the lips of 
other people besides his teacher. If we look around 
among the various schools for the deaf, we are compelled 
to admit that many teachers of the deaf go too far in 
their articulation movements while some even go to the 
extreme limit of nature. Here retrogression would be 
beneficial, if only for esthetic reasons. If the pupil 
has become accustomed to large mouth movements 
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and to false rhythm with long-drawn-out syllables 
and words, it becomes extremely difficult for him to 
read from the lips of other people. What good will it 
do him if he understands only his teacher and is help- 
less in the presence of other people? How hard must 
it be for him when, after leaving school, he goes out into 
the world where people speak differently from the way 
they do in the institution! Thus in the matter of 
speech-reading we help to dig a chasm between the 
school and the home. Instead of bridging over, we 
separate. Does not the voice of reason tell us to 
accustom our pupils to read from normal speech in 
special exercises from the very beginning? Then the 
same lip-reading images will meet them everywhere. 
They will read from A’s lips as well as from B’s, out of 
the institution as well as init. Will not our labor thus 
prove of greater value? Themore laborious ourrepeated 
drills are and the more time they require, the greater will 
be the results. 
Therefore my sixth resolution is: 


In order that the deaf may be able to read from the lips of everybody, 
the teacher must speak in as natural a manner as possible and from the 
beginning avoid all exaggerated movements of the mouth. 


Through special speech-reading exercises, which 
must be given systematically in the lowest classes, the 
pupil will acquire a number of lip-reading images, 
by means of which he will readily and clearly recognize 
individual words and combinations of words in the 
slow course of speech. While in the beginning the 
mechanical difficulties demand his almost undivided 
attention, after these have been overcome the path is 
cleared for the mental side of speech. The instruction 
becomes more animated and is no longer hampered by 
difficulty in reading the lips. The pupils will now 
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understand each other better and use signs among 
themselves less. Then when they leave school and go 
out into the world the transition will not be so difficult ; 
for if they have become accustomed to reading from 
the lips of people speaking naturally, the speech of 
their new surroundings will not appear strange to them. 
They will understand hearing people and be under- 
stood by them. 
Therefore my last resolution is: 


After a better mastery of the mechanical difficulties of speech-reading, 
the pupil can give more attention to the mental side of language. 

Instruction and intercourse will more and more cease to be difficult 
and the transition to the outside world will be more readily accomplished. 


With these resolutions I come before the conference 
and make demands which are of great importance for 
the further development of our methods of instruction. 
Still there is nothing new in these demands. They only 
carry out to their ultimate conclusions the demands 
which Arnold, Vatter, Kiippers, and others have 
expressed and which Rétzer of Munich has maintained 
in word and deed for speech-reading. My own obser- 
vations and experiences long ago convinced me that 
in articulation and speech-reading we must use every 
effort if we desire to advance the cause of the education 
of the deaf and bring our pupils closer to hearing people. 
It may be objected that if these many exercises, daily 
repeated, are carried out, the mental development 
of our pupils, which is much more important, will be 
left in the background and neglected. Good speech 
and ready speech-reading, however, are of the greatest 
importance to the deaf, and in the lower classes they 
must by all means be given the precedence. Mental 
development will progress side by side with them. 
There is sufficient time and opportunity for mental 
development on an entirely different_basis. 
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When we had only a six-years’ course of instruction 
we had to do the best we could. In order to reach a 
certain stage we could not devote very much time to 
mechanical speech or drills in speech-reading. The 
pushing forward of other subjects had a certain justi- 
fication then. Imperfect articulation and poor speech- 
reading could be attributed to the short period of 
instruction. Now we have an eight-years’ course 
and what have we accomplished with it? Most of the 
additional time is given to other studies. We have 
more natural history, science, geography, and history. 
But how about speech and speech-reading? These 
are no better than twenty-five years ago. In these 
branches we are simply marking time. 

Mental development has now become the battle-cry 
everywhere, especially with those to whom the tedious- 
ness of the mechanical side of the instruction is unsym- 
pathetic, because they can find no satisfaction therein, 
because they cannot descend to this trivial work. . Me- 
chanical speech and speech-reading are regarded as 
narrowing and stifling to the mind. On the contrary, 
instead of being narrowing and stifling, they prepare 
and build the road by which the minds of our pupils, 
so handicapped by nature, are to advance. It is not 
a road on which their minds will sink back again at 
every step and must always be supported and be aided 
along, but a well-built, level road, on which they can 
make good progress, being freed from the fetters of 
imperfect speech and speech-reading. 

A. WIEDEMER, 
Superintendent of the Heidelberg School, 
Heidelberg, Baden, Germany. 
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Discussion.* 


The discussion that followed the reading of this 
paper was opened by Mr. Breck, Head Teacher in the 
Niirtingen School, who said that the natural founda- 
tions of good speech-reading are normal mentality, 
normal eyesight (which should be examined from time 
to time by a competent oculist), good light, and correct 
enunciation by the teacher. He wished to amend the 
first resolution so that it should read: 


Distinct articulation images, and clear lip-reading images based on 
these, form the best foundation for good speech-reading (presupposing 
normal mentality, normal eyesight, good light, and correct enunciation 
by the teacher). 


Mr. GriEstncer, Chief Inspector of the Gmiind 
Institution, said that good speech-reading depended 
upon the pupil’s ability to understand language. 


There is a great difference between the speech-reading 
of semi-mutes and deaf-mutes. The former read the 
lips much better, because they have a better command 
of language. It also depends upon how the pupils regard 
the teacher. If a child takes kindly to a teacher, he 
readily learns to read the lips. If on the other hand the 
child is timid and backward, speech-reading is more 
difficult for him. Adults are often afraid to learn 
speech-reading. Speech-reading, like hearing, is the com- 
bination of a physical and a psychical action. We can- 
not determine in what relation these stand to each other. 
We cannot say that the proportion of the psychical to 
the physical is three to two. It may be the other way. 
The speech-reading of the child depends on his com- 
mand of language. His ability to read the lips may be 


*Abridged from the Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-Second 
Conference of Wiirtemberg and Baden Instructors, in the Organ der 
Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland for July and August, 1911. 
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measured by his knowledge of language and his intelli- 
gence. 

Mr. WIEDEMER maintained that speech-reading 
depended chiefly on mechanical proficiency. The 
connection of the thought is merely an aid and is not 
always necessary. It predominates when the con- 
versation spins along a certain thread. Should the 
thought deviate, then proficiency in speech-reading is 
necessary. We have heretofore made a mistake in 
our schools. Experience has shown that the intelligent 
read the lips better than the dull. This has led us to 
say that speech-reading depends only on the intelligence. 
We have not taken into consideration the fact that 
in the instruction of the deaf we often go only half way. 
If the brighter pupils can speak the words and sentences 
that come up, we go ahead, though the poorer ones 
can speak them only with great difficulty and very 
imperfectly. When we return to these words and sen- 
tences later, only the brighter pupils can read them 
from the lips, as they alone are familiar with the words. 
But if in our speech instruction we can attain fluent 
articulation and sure words and forms, then the less 
intelligent will also be able to read the lips. As regards 
semi-mutes, it was his experience that a deaf-mute 
who has acquired speech-reading through the special 
exercises recommended can read the lips better than 
the semi-mutes, notwithstanding the wider range of 
information that the latter possess. 

Mr. GRIESINGER said another thing must be taken 
into consideration in connection with speech-reading. 
He had spoken to his pupils with his mouth covered. 
Speech-reading was even then possible. The whole 
pantomime of the face must be considered. It is of 
great importance that the children see the entire face 
of the teacher. 
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He mentioned another personal experience. When 
he reads he has to use a different pair of glasses from 
his usual ones. Thus he is obliged to put on his reading 
glasses for chapel exercises. He found that under those 
circumstances the pupils did not read his lips as well 
as at other times. When standing before them and 
speaking to them with his usual glasses on, he could 
see them better, and then no child would dare to turn 
his eyes away from him, and he could exercise such 
power of suggestion upon the pupils that they would 
read his lips well. But when he could not see the pupils 
distinctly, he found that he could not direct his class. 
It was his energy that gave the child energy to read 
his lips. This had also been his experience in court 
proceedings. When a deaf person at first would not 
read the lips, if he could fix him with his eye it made 
him brace up. Speech-reading is not an act of passive 
reception like hearing; it is an act of the will in which 
the will must be strongly exerted. 

He mentioned another experience in speech-reading. 
In a class exercise an intelligent girl was speaking and 
a boy was reading her lips. If the girl received no 
answer, she said, ‘‘Now he is thinking again.’ He 
was hunting in another domain. It is important in 
the beginning that we keep up the connection in our 
speech-reading exercises. The pupil must know what 
we are talking about. We must not go from one sub- 
ject to another. When we tell a story the pupil must 
be certain that we will confine ourselves to that story. 
Only gradually should we enter another domain. 

We may compare speech-reading with ordinary 
reading. It is difficult to read a carelessly written letter 
if the handwriting is not familiar; but one familiar 
with the handwriting can read it easily. Everybody 
makes mouth movements peculiar to himself. As the 
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handwritings of persons differ, so also do their move- 
ments of the mouth in speaking. It is unreasonable 
to expect the pupil to read everybody’s lips. If a pupil 
is apprenticed to learn a trade he will not understand 
his master during the first week. He must have time 
to become familiar with the peculiar movements of 
his mouth. Speech-reading is familiarity with the 
mouth movements. 

Mr. WrepDEMER said that special speech-reading 
exercises must be given in the beginning. Then such 
proficiency would be attained that all children who 
were spoken to in a natural manner would be able to 
read the lips. 

Mr. GRIESINGER said that he was opposed to giving 
special exercises in speech-reading. It seemed to him 
like urging a letter-carrier to take special exercise in 
walking. 

Mr. HELp, Chief Inspector of the B6nnigheim School, 
thought that the basis of all speech-reading was mechan- 
ical proficiency and that we must proceed from this 
point. He said that in these resolutions it was urged 
not only that the speaker should give distinct lip-read- 
ing images but also that the pupil should have distinct 
articulation images. He asked whether it was the 
general experience that a pupil who could not speak 
fluently did not possess clear lip-reading images; 
whether the two were connected with each other. 

Mr. WIeDEMER said that the pupil must be able 
to speak the word as a whole and not according to the 
individual sounds. Only then can he read it as a whole. 

Mr. HeEtp said we must differentiate between the 
fundamental exercises and the later practice. In the 
reading exercises of the new primer of the Wiirtemberg 
public schools, the words are at first divided so that 
the children may be better able to understand them. 
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They are not expected to grasp and comprehend the 
whole word from the very beginning. In the same 
manner with speech-reading we must gradually go 
from a lower step to a higher. 

The first resolution was adopted in its original form 
and the second and third resolutions were adopted 
without much discussion, as follows: 


1. The foundation of good speech-reading is clear articulation images 
and, based on these, clear lip-reading images. 

2. Lip-reading images are recognition images for words and combina- 
tions of words, which the deaf person remembers because of the total 
impression made through repeated reading from the mouth of the speaker. 

3. Speech-reading built upon complete lip-reading images loses the 
uncertainty and incompleteness which pertain to that speech-reading 
by which the words must always be combined anew from the single 
movements. 


The fourth resolution, after discussion, was adopted 
as follows: 


4. For the acquisition of clear lip-reading images systematic exercises, 
beginning in the articulation class and continuing through the lower 
and middle classes, are necessary. 

These exercises, which make use only of speech and speech-reading 
material that is already familiar and develop speech and speech-reading 
equally, should be devoted to pronouncing, speech-reading, and repeat- 
ing singly and in concert syllables, words, combinations of words, 
sentences, questions, groups of words adapted to the knowledge of 
language and the ideas possessed by the pupils, and groups of words 
of similar form or similar appearance is speech-reading. 


In the discussion of this resolution Mr. Rrex, Head 
Teacher in the B6nnigheim School, asked for a further 
explanation of the proposed exercises in speech-reading. 

Mr. WreEpDEMER said the beginning was to be made with 
drills in syllables with the various vowels, as, forinstance, 
ba, be, bi, bu, bo, bla, ble, bli, blu, blo. The pupil knows 
the order of succession and can combine his speech 
with the teacher’s. Teacher and pupils speak together 
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in chorus and thus the pupils acquire the lip-reading 
images while speaking. At the end of the first year 
the exercises are given with words, especially when the 
article comes up. The teacher should for half an hour 
daily repeat words which the pupils know. The words 
should be spoken to the class and repeated perhaps 
fifty times. Through this frequent repetition the 
pupil gets the picture of the word. One should speak 
naturally from the beginning. If the individual pupils 
do well in their exercises, they may repeat them in 
chorus, 

In the second and third classes the main drills are 
on sentences. Whole sentences which have been 
acquired in the speech instruction are frequently 
repeated. The child acquires lip-reading images not 
only of words but also of whole sentences or of words 
which belong together, as for instance, ‘‘is white,’ “‘on 
the floor.’ These exercises are not tiresome for the 
children if one makes different combinations with them. 
Wrong combinations may be given for the child to 
correct, as, for instance, instead of ‘‘The bread lies in 
the drawer,’’* the teacher may say, ‘‘The child lies in 
the drawer.” This is a test and it affords variety. 
The child is very proud that he can correct the sentence. 
If we thus continue with the drills, the pupils will 
acquire such proficiency in speech-reading that one 
can speak a hundred different sentences and the children 
will be able to read ninety-five or more of them. 

Mr. Varter, Director of the Institution at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main and President of the Conference, said 
that his own experience agreed with Mr. Wiedemer’s. 
He regarded fifty repetitions as insufficient in some 
cases. Especially must we combine in our speech 

*In German households bread and cake are kept in drawers which 
are tinned on the inside.—P. L. 
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that which logically belongs together. Mr. Wiedemer 
need not have offered any excuses for favoring clear 
speech-reading nor feared that he would be accused 
of neglecting the development of the mind. Mental 
development is furthered by proficiency in speech- 
reading. 

Mr. Mout, of the Meersburg School, said he had 
practised these exercises more or less since he first 
began teaching in 1874. Speech-reading demands a 
great deal of practice and good intelligence. With the 
less intelligent fluent speech will not be possible. We 
must not promise ourselves too much from this new 
method. 

Mr. WIepEMER said that these demands were not 
new, but were the results of the demands of Vatter 
and others. He did not believe that the exercises he 
recommended had been used in any institution. 

Mr. GRIESINGER maintained that they had been 
used in his school for a long time, not as special 
speech-reading exercises but as the oral drill of mechan- 
ical speech. They could be read not only from the 
blackboard but also from the mouth. This is done 
in all the schools. Speech-reading is practised but 
not in special speech-reading exercises. Ten or fifteen 
new words are given. These must be repeated until 
they are mastered. Speech-reading is combined with 
articulation. It is important in these exercises that 
the child learn to read not only from the teacher’s lips 
but also from the lips of the other pupils. There are 
speech-reading exercises in all branches. We do not 
need them as a special branch. If they are to be a 
special branch in the middle or higher classes, then we 
shall need a special teacher of speech-reading. Speech- 
reading exercises should be given whenever there is 
opportunity. If this does not succeed, individual 
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exercises may be given when necessary, but they need 
not have a place in the regular course of instruction. 

Mr. Scumip, a Head Teacher at Gmiind, said these 
exercises should be given only with familiar material. 
He believed that our whole course of instruction, pro- 
gressing from the easy to the difficult, developed 
speech-reading. New lip-reading images are contin- 
ually added to the old, while repetitions are frequently 
given. 

Mr. Beck said that the similarity and ambiguity of 
lip-reading images were the chief cause of difficulty 
in speech-reading. We must therefore give special 
exercises. The pupils must become so proficient that 
they will recognize the similarity of mouth images. 
This can be done only by means of systematic exercises. 
When a subject has been explained and discussed, we 
ean have speech-reading exercises at the end. He 
believed that such exercises as Mr. Wiedemer demanded 
had been used in institutions only here and there. 
Their general adoption would mean progress. He 
urged his colleagues to use them systematically. In 
the language instruction there is abundant opportunity 
to jump from one subject to another and thus develop 
fluency of speech and proficiency in speech-reading. 

Mr. Rerrer, a Head Teacher at Gmiind, said that 
the difference between the old method and the one 
which Mr. Wiedemer advocated was that in the old 
method these exercises had been used for mental devel- 
opment while Mr. Wiedemer gave them for the purpose 
of developing mechanical speech-reading. He asked 
which was the more important, mechanical proficiency 
in speech-reading or mental development. According 
to Mr. Wiedemer mechanical proficiency is to be devel- 
oped first, and the mind afterwards. We ought first 
to take familiar material, and then new material, for 
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the speech-reading exercises, if they are to be justified. 
The reading of sentences is more important than that 
of words. The reading of a sentence is sometimes 
easier than that of a word or a syllable. 

Mr. WIepEMER said that it was of course impossible 
for the deaf to read unfamiliar words. 

Mr. VaTrer said that Privy Councillor Dr. Schneider 
in his examination of the deaf had spoken to them 
unfamiliar words from foreign languages. To expect 
them to read these words from the lips was asking too 
much. 

Mr. WIEDEMER said that Mr. Heidsiek in visiting 
institutions had spoken his own name to the deaf and 
when they could not read it he came to the conclusion 
that they were poor lip-readers. 

Mr. GrIEsINGER said he should like to offer a com- 
parison. If a boy in working a problem in arithmetic 
wrote down that a pound of butter costs $8.80, he 
would say to the boy: ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself to write down a thing like that. You ought 
to know that such a price is impossible.” If a child 
should make a mistake in speech-reading like this: 
“‘One spreads mother* on the bread,”’ he would tell 
him in the same way that he ought to know that this 
could not be. The intelligence has a great part in 
good speech-reading. If we get children into the habit 
of reading merely from the appearance of the lips, what 
they read is sometimes nonsense. 

Mr. Rerrer said that if the children were unable 
to read anything new, we should continually be obliged 
to take the crayon. 

Mr. WrepEMER admitted that this would be neces- 
sary in most cases. 


*“ Vutter”’ instead of ‘‘ Butter.” 
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Continuing, Mr. Rerrer said that with progressive 
exercises the children become accustomed to mechan- 
ical work. For instance, in teaching language forms 
we always find that the fourth, fifth, and sixth sentences 
are easier than the first, second, and third. When we 
come to the teaching of other branches, there is a hitch; 
the child is bewildered. 

Professor KUMMEL, of the University of Heidelberg, 
said that whoever imagined he could teach the deaf so 
that they would be able to acquire unfamiliar words 
through speech-reading alone, expected the impossible. 
A large number of sounds cannot be recognized from 
speech-movements alone. Wherever such unknown 
sounds occur it is largely guesswork, and this is only pos- 
sible when one already knows the word and its meaning. 
Similarly it takes a linguistic genius to learn from books 
without a teacher the Turkish language or any other 
language where the vowels are left out in writing. 
If one has not heard the words spoken by a teacher, or 
become familiar with the sounds and their meaning 
by rewriting them in oriental letters, he cannot write 
the shortest sentence, since he cannot guess the vowels 
and since the same consonants combined with other 
vowels occur in words having an entirely different 
meaning. If one knows the words and their meaning, 
as the native Turks do, he can almost always guess 
them correctly from the consonants alone. In the 
same manner it is utterly impossible for the deaf to 
guess new words which cannot be recognized by speech 
movements, a fact which gives the semi-mute pupils 
a great advantage. One must not expect from all 
pupils what is possible only with a few. 

Mr. GRIESINGER disagreed with Professor Kiimmel. 
In reading a word it makes a great difference whether 
it stands alone or is in connection with other words. 
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For this reason the deaf cannot read the names of 
individuals with which they are unfamiliar. But un- 
known words that are connected in a sentence with 
words that are known they can read. 

Mr. WIeEDEMER said that not everything could be 
seen in some words and some parts must therefore be 
supplied. Ifa child does not know the word, he cannot 
correctly supply the missing parts. 

Mr. Beck said that single words are much harder 
to read than whole sentences, for in the whole sentence 
the logical connection prevents misunderstanding. For 
that reason there is less misunderstanding in the middle 
and higher classes, where the fund of language is more 
extended and where whole sentences appear, than in 
the lower classes. But the question in dispute was 
whether or not systematic speech-reading exercises 
should be given. He believed such exercises would 
constitute a step forward. . 

In the discussion of the fifth resolution Mr. Grres- 
INGER said that he preferred giving the word in a 
sentence before writing it on the blackboard. If, for 
instance, a child does not read the word, “workshop,” 
he would say, ‘‘Get a plane from the workshop,” and 
the child would comprehend. 

Mr. SinGie, a Head Teacher in the Winnenden 
School, moved to strike out the words ‘‘on the black- 
board,” since there is frequent occasion for writing new 
words outside of the schoolroom. For this purpose 
any convenient smooth surface, a table, the wall, a 
door, ete., can be used. He had often written new 
or forgotten words, which his pupils could not read 
from the lips, with the index finger merely. 

Mr. Rrex said that the question under consideration 
was one of principle. Hitherto in our exercises we 
have first spoken the word. Only after the pupil has 
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read and repeated it was it to be written. Could there 
not be a compromise? In the first year whatever new 
material comes up should first be read and then written. 
In a more advanced stage it is no longer harmful if the 
written image is given first. 

Mr. VATTER said he had often written in the sand 
on the playground. 

Mr. WINTERHALDER, of the Meersburg School, moved 
to strike out the word ‘‘immediately”’ from the resolu- 
tion, inasmuch as the teacher would be able to deter- 
mine at what point it was necessary to write the word. 

With these two amendments the fifth resolution was 
adopted, as follows: 


New words, if they cannot be readily read from the lips, should be 
written and repeated orally. 


Concerning the sixth resolution, Mr. Beck said that 
it sounded a needed note of warning for all teachers 
of the deaf. Every teacher gets into the habit of 
mouthing. In order to enable the deaf to read from 
everybody’s lips special instruction should be given 
in the highest class. In day-schools the parents and 
friends at home should be instructed how to speak 
properly to the children; they should be informed con- 
cerning the importance of having a good light on the 
speaker, etc. 

Mr. HE p, Chief Inspector of the Bénnigheim School, 
said that the resolution promised a little too much. 
Even if the teacher always speaks naturally in all the 
classes, he cannot guarantee that his pupils will be 
able to read from the lips ‘of everybody. For most 
people do not speak distinctly enough for the deaf to 
read what they say. The deaf must first become accus- 
tomed to the people. He therefore moved to strike 
out the word ‘‘everybody,” and insert instead the 
words ‘‘other people.” 
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With this amendment the sixth resolution was 
adopted, as follows: 


In order that the deaf may be able to read from the lips of other 
people, the teacher must speak in as natural a manner as possible and 
from the beginning avoid all exaggerated movements of the mouth. 


Mr. VATTER said that reading from the lips of other 
people is very difficult for the deaf. First the dialect 
proves a hindrance; then people generally do not know 
how to express their thought in such a simple form 
that the deaf can grasp it. Teachers of the deaf know 
what to say; they put it in the form the deaf use and 
are understood. But when a stranger, who does not 
know the limited capacity of the deaf, speaks to them, 
he will not be understood. He added another sugges- 
tion: One should not move the head about while 
speaking. 

The last resolution, after brief discussion, was adopted 
as follows: 


7. After a better mastery of the mechanical difficulties of speech- 
reading, the pupil can give more attention to the mental side of language. 
Instruction and intercourse will more and more cease to be difficult 
and the transition to the outside world will be more readily accomplished. 


Mr. HeEtp said that this resolution, as it stands, 
would not meet with opposition, but that we must 
regard it from a practical point of view. Should we 
devote a part of the time which we now use for other 
branches to speech-reading exercises? That was the 
important question. If speech-reading exercises were 
added to the present curriculum more would undoubt- 
edly be accomplished than heretofore. But whether 
this would be the case if the time for these exercises 
were taken from the other instruction, only a practical 
trial would show. 
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Mr. GRIESINGER thought that mechanical speech- 
reading exercises up to the higher classes ought no 
more to be neglected than mechanical speech exercises. 
Neither ought ever to be neglected. 

Mr. HouiensBack, of the Heidelberg School, said 
much would be accomplished by the proposed speech- 
reading exercises. He had had an opportunity to 
witness the practical results in Mr. Wiedemer’s classes 
and found them as Mr. Wiedemer stated. 

Mr. VaTTerR, in concluding the discussion, said that 
there was no question that Mr. Wiedemer’s paper was 
one of great importance to the profession. Though 
teachers might differ with him in some things, he had 
very clearly shown their shortcomings. In some way 
the speech-reading of the pupils must be made better 
than it now is. For in making the pupils proficient 
speech-readers, we give them the best possible gift—one 
even better than clear speech, for they must read the 


lips more and oftener than they must speak. 
PAUL LANGE, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


ARE THE PUPILS IN OUR SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF SPIRITUALLY UNDERFED? 


SoME summers ago I spent a vacation on an Iowa 
sheep ranch—one of the largest in the world. <A delec- 
table spot, it fascinates all classes of men; not only the 
real-estate dealer, in whose sordid gaze its landscapes are 
adorned with dollar marks, but also the school teacher, 
who is supposed to know everything, from soil con- 
ditions to wool schedules and black sheep. Throngs 
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of workmen, recruited from almost every walk of the 
busy world, but mostly from the roads of the weary 
underworld, make the point a study for the sociologist. 
Entrancing scenery, square miles of it, transforms this 
immense stock farm into a vision of paradise—a para- 
dise for twenty thousand sheep! 

The offices of the above-implied corner in the wool 
market, in spite of the fact that they are situated on 
the ranch in the midst of a cluster of corn-cribs, never- 
theless present as businesslike an appearance as does 
the sanctum of the king of Wall Street. These rural 
headquarters of the million-dollar concern are about 
the last place in the money-mad world where one would 
look for a bit of verbal sentiment; yet it is there that 
the visitor beholds, conspicuously inscribed above the 
main office doorway, the heart-touching Scriptural 
injunction: ‘‘Feed my lambs.’”’ But after going out 
among the ranchmen and noting how the spirit of the 
injunction pervades all their work; how they sweat 
in discomfort that the sheep, particularly the lambs, 
may be fed, there comes to the observer the question, 
“Ts it sentiment after all? Is it not merely good busi- 
ness?” 

There follows the inevitable exclamation, ‘‘How 
much then is a man of more value than a sheep?” If it 
is good business to spend so much care upon the sheep 
of a ranch, how about the spiritual sheep? The ques- 
tion is up to the teacher, whose estimate of the value 
of the latter class of sheep above the former may be 
deduced from the interpretation he or she lives of the 
Master’s solemn reminder: “‘ Feed my lambs.”’ 

Not long ago there appeared in an Alabama news- 
paper a startling exposure of the State penal régime 
under the significant headline, ‘‘ Dr. O—— to Inves- 
tigate Way Prisoners are Fed.”’ That even prisoners 
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should not receive sufficient bodily nourishment aroused 
popular indignation. But how much greater would 
have been the indignation had the same condition 
been found to exist in a public boarding-school, a 
school for the deaf! Evidently the State has a care for 
the physical needs of those in its charge. 

And how well the mental needs of these sheep are 
looked after! A glance at a few of the numberless 
educational magazines that flood our pedagogical 
world will attest that. There is no danger of the pupils 
in our schools being mentally underfed; the danger 
is that some of them made be so overfed that they 
may graduate mental dyspeptics. 

Considering, therefore, the generosity with which 
the authorities attend to the physical and mental wel- 
fare of the youth, is there not something rankly incon- 
sistent in their attitude toward the spiritual needs of 
those under public instruction—an attitude which, 
when it goes to the extremity of attempting to exclude 
the Bible from the public school, is working in direct 
opposition to the divine command, ‘‘ Feed my lambs?” 
After studying this modern educational tendency to 
produce young mental and physical giants with shriv- 
eled souls, the question, ‘‘ Are the pupils in our schools 
for the deaf spiritually underfed?” is seen to be a timely 
one. 

The answer to the foregoing question is, to the en- 
lightened understanding, so obvious in both the pupils 
and their source of inspiration, the teachers, that the 
interrogation serves merely to focus attention on the 
facts. And no honest member of our profession, 
cognizant of these facts, will attempt to plead not 
guilty in the case that the question presents against us. 

The Great Teacher, whose heart was attuned with 
sympathy that responded to needs that the ordinary 
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eye easily overlooked, perceived the hunger of a sheep- 
like multitude and had compassion on them. In 
like manner should the heart of every true teacher of 
the deaf, being in harmony with the divine, perceive the 
heart hunger of the multitude of silent learners that 
throng our institution halls. I have had pupils say 
to me repeatedly, in such a plaintive tone as indicated 
that they had not been getting all that was their due, 
‘Tell me more about God,” or “I want to know about 
salvation;”’ which plaints echo the hearts of pupils in 
schools for the deaf all over the land. 


“And oft in academie halls, 
Hid from the world by cloist’ring walls, 
The teacher, in his learning’s pride, 
Forgets the pupil at his side— 
‘The sheep look up and are not fed.’ ”’ 


The few really inspired preachers that minister ‘to 


the deaf find, on their comparatively infrequent visits 
to our schools, such a hungry gathering as suggests 
a picture of those that crowded around the Good 
Shepherd. The eagerness with which the ‘‘lambs’’ in 
our folds usually devour the visiting preacher’s words 
seems to indicate that perhaps they have not had a 
square spiritual meal since the occasion of his former 
visit to their school. And when one of these mission- 
aries to the deaf in his monthly or quarterly sermon 
at some state school puts to his congregation a simple 
religious question, the answer he gets sometimes 
reveals a pitiable ignorance of the essentials of the 
Christian faith. 

“Give ye them to eat,’’ commanded the merciful 
Master as he looked upon the famished crowd. At 
which his disciples made excuses as if he were asking 
a little too much of them, something out of their line. 
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So does the self-complacent sort of teacher of the deaf, 
who always feels overburdened with duties, excuse 
himself from heart-satisfying religious talks with his 
pupils, his ground being that preaching is not his busi- 
ness. He thus makes too fine a distinction between 
teaching and preaching, forgetting that the greatest 
teachers have ever been preachers and the greatest 
preachers teachers. It is their deep religious sense 
that makes the Platos and Arnolds of the profession. 

“But,” object others, ‘‘the state school is non-sec- 
tarian; let the pupils learn such things at home.” 
This sounds just about like the word of the disciples 
who did not want to be bothered, ‘“‘Send them away.” 
In answer to it I hear ringing again the unequivocal 
injunction of the Great Teacher: ‘‘Feed my lambs.” 
A teacher should be broad and tactful enough to keep 
free from the meshes being interwoven in some sections 
of ‘“‘the land of the free’”’ by red-tape restrictions on 
Biblical instruction in the public schools. For at its 
worst no law can intercept the living exposition of the 
Word which every one of us ought to be. 

“They cannot understand that,” explained a faithful 
deaf minister when I asked him about the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit being imparted to the deaf. ‘For 
that matter,” thought I, ““whoecan?”’ But I think that 
if the Holy Spirit were given more room in the lives of 
the teachers of the deaf, their pupils would understand 
that. Up to a few years ago who would have believed 
it possible for a telegraphic message to be sent without 
wires through a stone wall? So is the Holy Spirit with 
knowledge of religious things able to penetrate the 
mind of even a deaf child in ways we do not dream of. 

That the pupils in our schools for the deaf are under- 
fed in the spiritual sense can be told by rubbing against 
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some of the teachers themselves without even a look 
at the pupils. Upon what spiritual meat do these in- 
structors feed? For out of the eater of the inspired 
word comes forth meat, and out of the mighty in Scrip- 
tural truth sweetness. But a glance at the Sunday 
mental menu of some teachers of the deaf suggests the 
need of a Dr. Wiley to purify our literary pabulum. 
To begin with—and quite likely to end with—this 
teacher takes for soul food on the Lord’s day the Sunday 
newspaper, with its distorted pictures of life. After- 
wards, having perhaps gleaned some notes on the 
Sunday School lesson from ‘‘ Helps,” instead of from 
that fountain-head, the Bible itself, he fares forth to 
instruct tender souls in the way that they should go. 
He rattles off the cold questions from the lesson book 
in such a way that his pupils get about as much spiritual 
nourishment from their Sunday lesson as they do from 
Monday’s lesson in arithmetic. 

If it happens that the above-sketched, or, as it may 
seem to the subject himself, caricatured instructor has 
to “‘preach”’ to a congregation of deaf pupils on Sunday 
afternoon, he gets his inspirations through his pipe or 
a cigar rather than through the mightiest force that 
ever comes in contact with our mortal frame—prayer. 
It is quite possible for “‘preaching” thus inspired to 
evoke from admiring, but unsatisfied, listeners such 
exclamations as ‘‘How interesting!” or ‘Beautiful!’ 
If they are closely questioned, however, as to what was 
interesting or what was beautiful in the “sermon,” 
they answer in the following strain: ‘‘Why, the funny 
story was so interesting and his signs were beautiful.”’ 
From which doubtful compliments it is apparent that 
the ‘‘beauty of the Lord” was not seen in the dis- 
course at all; that the speaker merely magnified himself 
instead of preaching Christ. For the sermon that, by 
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the aid of the Spirit, strikes home, calls forth, not praise 
for the preacher, but silent penitence, communion with 
the unseen, and right living on the part of the listeners. 


“O men of Christ, sent forth to preach 
The better way, the truth to teach, 
Still is He asking, ‘Lov’st thou Me?’ 
Still is our proof of loyalty 

That those who hunger shall be fed.” 


JOHN H. McFARLAND, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, 
Talladega, Alabama. 


THE ALCOHOLISM OF PARENTS AS A CAUSE 
OF DEAFNESS. 


To the Editor of the Annals: 


Str: The statement of the president of a state branch 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union that the 
school for the deaf of that state was filled with children 
of moderate drinkers, and that this is founded on 
“scientific investigations,’ and ‘‘statistics collated by 
expert statisticians,’ is well founded or unfounded, 
according to the correctness of there having ever been 
such investigations or statistics. That it is believed by 
temperance organizations is doubtless true, as the un- 
fortunate habit of such organizations is to make ‘‘the 
wish the father of the thought.”’ 

I therefore engaged an agent to search for such statis- 
tics in the United States Bureau of Education (where 
she was thoroughly acquainted). She reports that the 
Bureau says it has no statistics on the matter, and she 
subsequently received the same report from, the Volta 
Bureau and from Johns Hopkins University. If there 
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is any other place likely to have such statistics I shall 
be glad to know it. 

You, Mr. Editor, kindly informed me that you remem- 
bered having seen some French statistics on this subject, 
and I engaged an agent there to look into the matter. 
She is a lady thoroughly familiar with French and 
English, a resident of France, deeply interested in the 
deaf. I enclose you her letter and the letters she re- 
ceived, for you to make such extracts therefrom as you 
deem best. 

This seems to me to reduce the W. C. T. U. state- 
ment to only its opinion and, sincere as that opinion 
doubtless is, itis utterly without the support of any 
investigators here or in France. 

WM. WADE, 


Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


Miss Yvonne Pitrois, who made the inquiries in 
France for Mr. Wade, encloses a reply from Mr. F. 
Riemain, General Secretary of the French National 
League against Alcoholism, in which he quoted the 
following response from Dr. Leroux, Physician of the 
National Institution of the Deaf in Paris, to whom Mr. 
Riemain had referred Miss Pitrois’s inquiries: 


It is impossible to give you any figures; there are no trustworthy 
statistics showing the proportion of deaf-mutes born of alcoholic parents. 

I have endeavored to collect statistics of the causes of the deafness, 
but when inquiries are addressed to the parents, and even to the physi- 
cians, the answers are vague, and to the questions concerning alcoholism, 
syphilis, etc., they do not reply. If there are any such statistics I 
attach no value to them. Moreover deaf-mutism is as often adven- 
titious as congenital and while degenerates affected with hereditary 
defects through alcoholism, syphilis, and tuberculosis are not rare, it is 
difficult to determine their proportions. 

Certain authors think that alcoholism causes about 25 per cent. of 
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the cases of deaf-mutism, but I attach no value to this figure for the 
reasons above given. 

The question is moreover complicated by the fact that a congenital 
deaf-mute is sometimes intercalated in a family of hearing children. 
Why? Because of an influence due to a pathological condition, which 
may be transient, at the moment of conception. 

Such are the difficulties of an inquiry of this nature. There are no 
reliable statistics on the subject. This is the only information that I 
can give you. 


Mr. E. Drovwot, Librarian of the National Institution 
for the Deaf in Paris, writes to Miss Pitrois: 


We have no statistics showing the number of cases of deaf-mutism 
due to alcoholism. Information on this point is not asked from the 
parents of our pupils; if it were, probably it would not be given. Nor 
can it be obtained from the family physicians, who, I suppose, regard 
such matters as a professional secret. 

On the other hand, if it iscertain that alcohol plays an undoubted part 
in the production of deaf-mutism, it is no less evident that it is rather 
difficult to determine precisely to what extent it does so, for the causes 
of deaf-mutism are manifold and act in a concomitant manner. 

I regret that I am unable to give you the desired information. 


The French statistics referred to in Mr. Wade’s letter 
as having been mentioned to him by the editor of the 
Annals are to be found in a work on “ Deaf-Mutism,’’* 
by Dr. EtrenNE Sarnt-HILarre, Otologist of the De- 
partmental Institute for the Deaf at Asniéres in the 
suburbs of Paris. The statements in this work are by 
no means the same as those quoted from the president 
of a state branch of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and controverted by Mr. Wade; they do not 
refer to the offspring of ‘‘moderate drinkers,” but of 
‘‘aleoholies,’”’ who are drinkers to excess; but that the 
readers of the Annals may have a complete presentation 
of the subject, we give below Dr. Saint-Hilaire’s statis- 
tics, such as they are, and all that he says on this 
subject: 


*“La Surdi-mutité, Etude Médicale,” Paris, 1900, Chapter V, pp. 
92-95. 
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“‘Clinical observation has shown that the dynamic functions of the 
nervous system may be affected in the offspring of alcoholics. Reflex 
excitability, various forms of hysteria, sensitive, sensorial, and psychical 
stigmata, dynamic disorders of the mental faculties, insanity, micro- 
cephalia, hydrocephalus, epilepsy, congenital weakness, all these mem- 
bers of the neuropathic family are found in the offspring of drinkers of 
alcohol. We propose to show that deaf-mutism, which belongs to the 
same family, often has as one of its causes the alcoholism of parents. 

“The authors who have treated of deaf-mutism have attributed a 
certain influence to the alcoholism of parents; Mygind, however, says 
that ‘to prove its action it is necessary to show that its frequency in the 
parents of deaf-mutes is considerable.’ Lent found only 9 alcoholics 
among the parents of 382 deaf-mutes. Lemcke found among 405 
families containing deaf-mutes 32 in which the father was an alcoholic. 
Mygind records among 553 deaf-mutes 49 cases of alcoholism in the 
parents, giving a proportion of 9.5 per cent. Of these cases 11.1 per cent. 
of the children were congenitally deaf and &.7 per cent. adventitiously 
deaf. 

“T have found alcoholism much more frequent. There are 46 alco- 
holic fathers among the 177 fathers of the pupils of the Departmental 
Institute at Asniéres. Of the children of these 46 fathers 19 were classed 
as congenitally deaf, 22 as adventitiously deaf, and 5 as undetermined. 
In the 22 cases of adventitious deafness the assigned cause was always 
meningitis or convulsions. In five cases, moreover, the mother as well 
as the father used alcohol to excess. The proportion is very high, being 
26 per cent. for the whole number, 23.4 per cent. for the congenitally 
deaf, 25.2 per cent. for the adventitiously deaf, and 55 per cent. for the 
indeterminate cases. The last-named proportion, however, being based 
upon a total of only 9 cases, need not be considered. These figures 
are much higher than those given by the other authors whom I have 
quoted. This difference is probably due to the fact that the pupils 
of the Asniéres Institute come from the working population of the poorer 
quarters of Paris. Alcoholism, as is well known, causes great ravages 
among these people. 

“This intoxication often coexists with various neuropathic disorders 
in the family; but there is a certain number of cases in which it is the 
only defect noted. Many other defects are found in the offspring of 
these alcoholics. Besides the deaf children, a great number die at an 
early age, especially of meningitis and convulsions. In one of these 
families 5 children died in early infancy, only the deaf child surviving. In 
another family, out of 4 children 3 had convulsions; one of them died, the 
second recovered but remained deaf, the third recovered but remained 
blind. In this case the father and mother were absinthe drinkers. I 
eould multiply examples, but the fact has long been established that 
alcoholism is one of the principal causes of degeneracy, and that most 
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nervous diseases, especially the predisposition to meningitis and con- 
vulsions, are frequent among the children of alcoholics. There is no 
doubt that deaf-mutism, which, as we have seen, in 26 per cent. of all 
the cases occurs among the children of alcoholic parents, is due to this 
habit of intoxication. It may be either congenital or adventitious; in 
the latter case the immediate occasion is almost always meningitis or 
convulsions. 

“Certain authors have thought that the degeneracies which occur 
among the offspring of alcoholics are chiefly due to intoxication at the 
moment of conception. The thing is possible, but it is difficult to 
prove; on the other hand the influence of the chronic alcoholism which 
is accompanied by various neuropathic disorders cannot be denied.” 


THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP- 
READING FOR DEAF ADULTS. 


To teach lip-reading or, to be perfectly accurate, 
speech-reading to ‘‘the hard of hearing”’ and to “‘deaf- 
mutes,’”’ as the world at large designates these two 
classes of persons, is as different as the sun and the 
moon. To be sure, just as the sun and the moon give 
light, but of a different brilliancy, so are some charac- 
teristics of teaching speech-reading identical. 

The ‘‘deaf-mute”’ is a person who either was born 
deaf or lost hearing in childhood before having acquired 
much if any education, while ‘the hard of hearing”’ is 
generally a person who has lost hearing to a greater or 
less extent in adult life, being educated, or nearly so, 
before losing that sense. 

Men and women in both halves of the world have 
spent much time and labor in working out methods to 
give these two classes the ability to understand others 
by watching what is said: substituting the eye for the 
ear. While for the ‘‘deaf-mute”’ this problem has been 
quite successfully solved, the results, speaking in a 
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broad sense, of teaching ‘the hard of hearing” have, 
until recently, not been of equal satisfaction. 

To Germany we are wont to look for things in educa- 
tion of a precise nature, and a high standard of excel- 
lency. So from Germany came a satisfactory solution 
of this problem of how, with no loss of time, but leading 
from the easy and readily seen to the more difficult, 
“hard of hearing”’ adults can be taught to read the lips. 

Mr. Julius Miiller-Walle, a successful teacher of 
‘‘deaf-mutes”’ in one of the leading schools of Germany, 
having decided to teach “hard of hearing” adults, 
directed his energy, experience, and enthusiasm to evolv- 
ing a method requisite to the needs of this class. After 
spending five semesters in hard work at Heidelberg 
University, he wrote his text-book, and in the same 
year, 1893, began giving courses, going from city to city 
in Germany for that purpose. His method soon became 
known as “the Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf Adult.” The course consists of thirty 
lessons. 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn of Boston, who had become 
deaf, after trying other methods of speech-reading in 
this country, went to Germany and took the course 
from Mr. Miiller-Walle with such success that she 
became his assistant, going with him for some time 
through Germany giving courses, usually of six weeks’ 
duration in each city. 

At Mr. Miiller-Walle’s suggestion, Miss Bruhn trans- 
lated the method into English, and in 1902 established 
the Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading for the Deaf 
Adult in the Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 
Massachusetts, where it is still carried on by Miss 
Bruhn and her assistants with great success. At this 
same time Miss Bruhn established a Normal Training 
School, and sixteen teachers have been graduated to 
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date, all exeept three of whom are deaf. The normal 
training is given nowhere except in Boston by Miss 
Bruhn, so that those receiving diplomas at graduation 
may have the method perfect and at first hand. The 
translator is on a par, so far as relates to transmitting 
it accurately, with its originator. 

The method takes up speech-reading by introducing 
vowels which look very unlike. The Italian a, as in 
the words ‘“‘father,” “farm,” “harp,” ete.; the long o, 
as in the words, ‘‘home,” ‘‘soap,” ‘“‘snow;’ and 00, as 
in the words, ‘‘soon,” ‘‘fool,” ‘‘soup,” ete. The teacher 
explains the movement of the lips or chin in the pro- 
duction of each of these, covering the mouth partly or 
exposing it. She then shows the student the consonants 
“fF? “s.” and ‘“‘m”’ on the lips, and explains their posi- 
tions. These three are easy to distinguish and totally 
unlike in position. Now the teacher forms these into 
syllables, using the three vowels, and shows fa, fo, foo— 
ma, mo, moo—sa, so, soo. These convince the student 
that position is one sound prolonged, while movement, 
which is really speech, is the combining of two or more 
positions by going from one into another without break. 
Of course, to make sure that the student can distinguish 
between these syllables, the teacher gives them first in 
order, then changes this order, and, finally combines 
two, three, or more; as for example, “ famo’’—‘‘sofa””— 
‘‘fasofa’’—ete. In like manner, long a and long e are 
explained, shown, and combined with the consonants 
into syllables: and the consonant sounds of “‘th,”’ ‘‘sh,”’ 
and “wh.” The student has now five vowels and 
twelve consonants. The position of ‘‘f”’ and ‘‘v”’ is 
identical; so is that taken for ‘“‘s” and ‘‘z;” for ‘‘m,” 
“b,” and “‘p;” for “wh” and “w;” for “sh” and “ch.” 
At once these syllables are shown to be really words 
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forming sentences. ‘‘Mawéso,” is readily ‘‘May we 
sew,” “Wésas6”’ is ‘‘ We say so,” etc. Questions being 
easier to catch than statements, the initial question 
words ‘ What,” ‘‘Where,” and ‘‘Who” are given and 
used in asking familiar questions. ‘‘Who may sew?” 
ete. This 
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“What may she see?’ ‘‘ Where are they?’ 
is a brief outline of the introductory lesson. 

Then all the other vowels and consonants with various 
syllable combinations are systematically taken up. The 
student is not confused nor hurried, has little to remem- 
ber, and absolutely does not go into the physiology of 
speech, as many persons seem to believe and fear. 
Single words are never taught, but phrases or sentences 
used in every-day life. For home practice, such as a 
student can command, phrases and sentences in printed 
form are given him. These follow each lesson and 
bring in now and again for review sentences or phrases 
given in preceding lessons. Mirror practice is for some 
helpful, and, perhaps, better than no practice at all. 

After completing the regular course of thirty lessons, 
the students often arrange to come to the studio for 
systematic practice with the new students once or more 
a week, because they feel that practice under the trained 
eye of the teacher is invaluable. 

Advanced classes also are formed for conversation, 
or more often a course of reading following some line 
of art, literature, or history is given by the teacher, 
and then discussed by the class. 

There are branch schools in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Montreal, Canada; New York City; Pasadena, 
California, and elsewhere, conducted by the normal 
graduates of the mother school in Boston. 

As one student aptly expressed it in speaking of the 
study at the school and practice outside, ‘‘ Lip-reading is 
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like learning a foreign language at home, and then going 
to the country of that language to perfect one’s self 
in hearing and speaking it.”’ 
MARY C. HOOPES, 
Teacher in Charge of the Philadelphia Branch 
of the Muller-Walle School of Lip-reading, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


LIFE IN A HOME FOR THE AGED AND 
INFIRM DEAF. 


BY A BLIND-DEAF RESIDENT. 


THE number of resident beneficiaries in the Gallaudet 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes, which is admir- 
ably situated in the southwestern part of Dutchess 
County, New York, a mile and a half from the Hudson 


River on a farm, is at present twenty-four. There are 
fourteen women and ten men. 

Two of the residents are from the Hartford School 
and two from the Pennsylvania Institution. The other 
twenty are former pupils of the New York Institution. 

All but six of the ladies are married. Eight are 
widows, one is totally blind as well as totally deaf, and 
three other ladies are semi-blind. All the ladies but one 
are over sixty years of age. All except a few are able 
to knit and sew and perform light housework. The 
oldest lady and longest resident will be eighty-nine in 
May of this year. 

The oldest of the male residents is eighty-two. Of 
the ten males three are totally blind and deaf. One is 
a paralytic but is able to do odd jobs and errands 
around the house and farm. The other residents except 
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the blind are also able to do odd jobs. One of the 
blind-deaf has a work-bench and all the tools he needs, 
in a room up in the attic, where he spends much of his 
time. The long park-like benches, which the visitor 
sees on the lawn and piazza at the Home, are excellent 
samples of his workmanship. 

When I came to the Home I brought with me the im- 
pression that a number of the residents were able to 
read books for the blind in raised print, but, alas! I 
very soon found that I was mistaken, for not one knows 
how to read any such print. I know the Moon alpha- 
bet. Some of the seeing residents read books and news- 
papers to the blind and take pleasure in doing so, 
because it kills time, they say, and gives exercise to their 
muscles. 

The men enjoy the privilege of visiting in the ladies’ 
sitting room every afternoon and evening, and there 
many an interesting and romantic tale of the days when 
each was at school is vividly narrated, and other topics 
of interest are discussed. Most of the lady inmates, 
though far beyond their sixties, can talk fast enough 
on their fingers. The oldest resident, in spite of her 
advanced age, talks by signs and spells about as well 
as though she were but half her age. 

Each resident has a well furnished and well ventilated 
room, which is kept as spick and span as a new pin. 
The ladies who are sufficiently strong make their own 
beds and keep their rooms clean; they spend much of 
their time repairing their garments and they do some 
housework. 

After breakfast and supper of each day the residents 
assemble in the chapel, where prayer is said by one of 
their number. The chapel is a room thirty feet six 
inches long and fifteen feet and a half wide, and has a 
seating capacity of about sixty persons. The pulpit 
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rises eight inches above the floor. On one wall is a 
fine bronze tablet to the memory of Mrs. Cornelia 
Nelson, who was president of the board of lady managers 
from 1885 until her death in 1909. The ministers of 
St. Ann’s and other churches take turns in preaching 
at the Home as often as they can. 

A matron, an assistant matron, a cook, a chamber- 
maid, a waitress, a laundress, and a janitor attend to 
the household duties. The Home has its attending 
physician. 

This comfortable abode is the aged and infirm deaf- 
mutes’ paradise. Almost every one enjoys life here as 
well as if he were living in his own house. Here exist— 


“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues; 
But low of cattle and song of birds, 


And peace and quiet and loving words.” 


One of the ladies, with whom I was recently chatting, 
remarked that when she reached here she thought the 
Home was a hotel. It very much resembles one. 

For a blind man to describe things or places he has 
never seen is no easy matter. I cannot therefore picture 
a correct idea of the place or its surroundings. But I 
will remark that a creek flows through the farm of one 
hundred and fifty-six acres belonging to the Home. 
From this stream a yearly crop of free ice for summer 
use is obtained. 

STANLEY ROBINSON, 


Fiome for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes, 
Wappinger’s Falls, New York. 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING AND ITS VALUE. 


Tue following story has been told before, but for 
present purposes it may be permissible to tell it again. 
While on a tour of investigation regarding the compar- 
ative value of methods, a well-known superintendent 
in company with his directors asked a certain class the 
following question: ‘‘What happened to Lot’s wife?” 
In answer one boy wrote: “ Lot’s happened.”’ To the 
uninitiated this answer might suggest wit; but to the 
experienced teacher of the deaf it would indicate the 
pupil’s inability to comprehend the question. Ques- 
tioning, therefore, especially for a deaf pupil, has to 
serve a two-fold purpose—to test the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of the subject studied and also to see how far the 
language of the lesson is understood. It is an art to be 
cultivated and its importance cannot be overestimated, 
for without questioning education in its true sense is 
impossible. All that we mean by education implies 
‘‘a drawing out,’’ and this for the most part is accom- 
plished by skilful interrogation. 

Now, as every teacher knows, it is possible for a child 
to memorize two or three pages of difficult language 
and understand but a small part of it, although he may 
answer our questions correctly, provided they are a 
mere inversion of the order of words. Again, a child, 
and especially a deaf child, may learn a comparatively 
easy lesson and yet, when questioned upon it, appear as 
if the matter were quite strange to him. The differ- 
ence is often largely accounted for-by our method 
of questioning. We may be adept at illustrating a 
lesson, yet much of its value may be lost from weak or 
superficial questioning. One teacher will be satisfied 
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with a mere parrot-like repetition of a language lesson, 
while another will try many devices to test his pupils’ 
knowledge and understanding of the subject. All 
teachers are instructors; not all are educators. One of 
our greatest living authorities says: “This parrot-like 
mode of learning is particularly insidious, because it 
appears to save the learner, and certainly saves the 
teacher, a great deal of trouble. The verbal memory 
is strong in children, and they are prone to lean on it 
to excess, and it is plainly a much simpler problem for a 
teacher to test whether a child has retained the verbal 
form than whether he has grasped the ideal substance. ”’ 
The modern principle is ‘‘words with ideas.”’ Doubt- 
less some good stout Presbyterians, who, in their youth, 
like the writer, had to memorize the Shorter Catechism, 
Metrical Psalms and Paraphrases, will take exception 
to this. And we cannot get away from the fact that 
many of our best stylists had to learn by heart whole 
chapters of the Bible at a tender age, and attribute 
their good English to this training. But, in this respect, 
the case of the deaf and that of the hearing child are not 
quite analogous. 

On the other hand, a child from his earliest years 
gains much of his knowledge from those with whom he 
comes in contact. He is continually seeking informa- 
tion on some subject or another, from the most simple 
to those which have puzzled the greatest minds in all 
ages. He is wont to perplex his mother by asking the 
“Why?” of everything. His mental alertness and 
desire for knowledge stimulate him to seek enlighten- 
ment. This spontaneous effort put forth in acquiring 
knowledge is one of the most valuable endowments 
which nature has bestowed; and unless we can ¢all forth 
this spontaneous activity in the more serious and sys- 
tematic work of the school, the results of our labors will 
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be disappointing. Is it not this inquiring spirit which 
distinguishes the student from the mere passive recipi- 
ent of knowledge? Therefore, if we are to be guided by 
nature’s methods and foster this spirit, questioning 
must proceed from teacher and taught alike. And, 
if it is so important a feature in the education of hearing 
children, is its value not enhanced when considered in 
relation to the education of the deaf, from whose early 
home life it is so conspicuously absent? 

Every lesson we profess to teach should admit 
of interrogation. Language, geography, and history 
lessons all involve questioning; while the great value 
of object lessons lies almost entirely in well-directed 
questions. It should also be an important part of the 
arithmetic lesson, and if the child is to make use of the 
simple mechanical rules, problems in the form of ques- 
tions should be given. The real practical value of this 
lesson depends not only on mechanical dexterity, the 
attainment of which is excellent discipline, but also on 
the ability of the learner to apply these rules for every- 
day needs. 

Again, in teaching a new lesson, the teacher should 
make sure that the child thoroughly understands each 
step as he proceeds. A more intelligent grasp of the 
subject will thus be acquired and a deeper impression 
left on the mind. We should find it a place even in 
manual training, where we have abundant opportu- 
nities for exercising the inventive faculty of children. 
Suppose you tell your pupils what you wish them to 
make, or show them a drawing of the object, if not the 
object itself. Now it is possible for a talented few to 
make pretty good models without any help or direction 
from the teacher. Their inventive faculty would neces- 
sarily be exercised. At the same time we must remem- 
ber there are always those who will be satisfied with 
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any method. But when the pupils are asked before- 
hand how they would proceed, they are called upon to 
select that which is best fitted to secure a desired result. 
Is not this a most valuable exercise in itself? Our busi- 
ness is to make our pupils independent thinkers and 
independent workers. 

One of the uses we make of questioning is to ascertain 
how the pupil has prepared his task. We generally 
judge how much a child knows of a lesson from what he 
is able to reproduce, though it may be possible for a 
child to know a lesson and yet be unable to answer our 
questions satisfactorily. Difficulty of language, for 
instance, will not favor ready and accurate reproduc- 
tion. There are also times of momentary forgetfulness. 
It often happens that a name with which we are most 
familiar will, for the time being, slip our memory. Hence 
we must make a certain allowance, and leave the teacher 
to discriminate between a genuine case and one in 
which the learner is trying only to evade the conse- 
quences of bad preparation. 

As we stated above, one of the most important uses 
of questioning to a teacher of the deaf is to find out 
what the mind has assimilated. Because a child is able 
to reproduce his lesson word for word, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he has ideas corresponding to the 
verbal forms. Hence the need of adapting our ques- 
tions to test this. A child learns the sentence: “‘ Regu- 
lar exercise is essential to health.”’ There are different 
forms we might use in questioning the pupils on this. 
For instance, any one of the following might be put: 


What is essential to health? 

Is regular exercise essential to health? 

To what is regular exercise essential? 

What kind of exercise is essential to health? 


~ 
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But a correct answer to any or all of these is no test. 
There is a mere inversion of the order of words and the 
complete sentence is at once suggested to the learner. 

In putting questions, that language should be used 
which the pupils understands. We might, if necessary, 
make two or three of the above: 


Why must we exercise our bodies? 
How do we exercise our bodies? 
How often should we exercise them? 


Or let us take another example: “John broke the 
rules of the game.” The following very indefinite 
questions might be put: 


What did John do? 
What did John break? 


To get a correct answer to either of these gives us no 
assurance that the learner has grasped the idea we wish 
to convey. Nor can we feel assured until he is able to 
tell us how he broke the rules. John may have broken 
a bowl, or a window, or his collar-bone about that time. 
’ Here is another useful purpose served by questioning; 
it helps the teacher to perceive if the learner is mentally 
awake to his instruction. Pupils may appear to be 
much interested in a lesson, yet all the time beina mental 
sleep. To prevent this semi-conscious attitude of our 
scholars we must occasionally resort to questioning. 

Questioning also develops the power of readiness in 
reproduction, and this alone is a valuable quality. 
Locke observes: ‘‘The dull man who loses the oppor- 
tunity whilst he is seeking in his mind for those ideas 
that should serve his turn is not much more happy in 
his knowledge than one that is perfectly ignorant.” 
Lastly, in the case where the question comes from 
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the pupil, it develops a greater interest in the subject 
taught, and brings up new points which may make the 
lesson doubly instructive. Time should always be 
allowed for questions from the learners, perhaps at the 
end of every lesson. Their inquisitiveness should be 
encouraged as much as possible, so long as the questions 
are directed to subjects within their reach and proper 
for their years. When they begin to ask how nerves 
feel or why coal is black, it is time to stop. However, 
in order that our pupils may gain knowledge from us 
in this way, we must secure their co-operation by making 
our instruction interesting and thereby arousing their 
curiosity. And although it is not possible, nor perhaps 
desirable, that children should always be on tip-toe 
with expectant interest, still if sympathy exist between 
teacher and taught, this will serve as the prevailing 
force. 

The subject of answering is so closely related to that 
of questioning that we cannot fully consider the one 
without the other. We may frame our questions well, 
and yet in a great measure defeat our own object. 

A good question involves some thought. Now many 
children are often inclined to take a superficial glance 
at a question if the phraseology differs from that in 
their books. A little effort and thought in such cases 
would often be all that was necessary. Suppose you 
give a lesson on the Laplander and put the question: 
“What animal supplies the Laplander with food?” 
The child tells you it is the reindeer. You might then 
ask what animal supplies him (the child) with food. 
He will tell you the cow or the sheep. This again 
might be followed by: ‘‘Why does the Laplander not 
eat beef or mutton?” <A thoughtful child would prob- 
ably say that it was because there were no cows or sheep 
in Lapland. For those unable to answer, a question 
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such as this might be put: ‘“‘Why do we not eat the 
flesh of the reindeer?’’ You will get the answer that 
it is because there are no reindeer in America. Now, 
put the original question again: ‘“‘Why does the Lap- 
lander not eat beef or mutton?” The reason will 
probably dawn upon him. 

Answers should be definite; and, what is very impor- 
tant, in complete sentences. When the pupil cannot 
answer, the teacher should try by other suggestive ques- 
tions to lead the learner to discover for himself. ‘A 
word or two,”’ writes Madame Necker, “‘in order to put 
him on the way.” 

Questions should seldom admit of being answered by 
“Yes” or “No,” as it encourages guessing. The 
following forms should also be avoided: 


Washington is the capital of — ? 
Bread is made of — ? 


There is here no training in the logical arrangement 
of words which is so necessary for deaf children. An- 
other labor-saving but very faulty form consists in 
putting ‘“‘ditto marks” instead of words, as in case (2): 


(1) What causes the grass to grow? 
2) * flowes“ “ ? 


Adeaf child’s knowledge of language is largely depend- 
ent on good visual pictures, and here we have a very 
imperfect one; for in reality all that the child notes is 
the word “ flowers.”’ 

Simultaneous questioning should not be encouraged, 
although it may be occasionally used to rouse a class. 
There are always those who do not care to exert them- 
selves if what is wanted can be had ready-made. And 
they are just as quick in finding a clue as we are in 
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detecting it. If there is no exertion there will be no 
development. Hence, though our questions entail 
thought, individual effort must be put forth. 

To sum up: questions should be short, definite, admit 
properly of but one answer, and follow in logical order. 

It is surely unnecessary to warn against pupils cram- 
ming questions and answers for public exhibition. The 
writer has heard of a certain exhibition where the prin- 
cipal asked the question: ‘‘Why are you deaf?”’ The 
answer came: “Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.’”’ The public thought this was wonderful. 
Perhaps they did not suffer much by the deception, 
but this sort of thing has a baneful effect on both teacher 
and pupil. 

“That is the best questioning which best stimulates 
action on the part of the learner, which gives hima 
habit of thinking and inquiring for himself, which tends 
in a great measure to render him independent of his 


teacher.”’ 
T. C. FORRESTER, 
Principal of the Maryland School, 
Ourlea, Maryland. 


Discussion. 


“The Art of Questioning”’’ was discussed at a meeting 
of the Teachers’ Association of the Minnesota School 
held February 15, 1912, and reported in the Companion 
of February 21. In this discussion Mr. Louts C. Tuck 
said: 

Mr. Buchanan [a former teacher in the Minnesota 
School] once said at one of our grade meetings that our 
pupils often concentrate all their efforts in the recitation 
into attempts to twist the question around so that it 
will serve as the answer. The beauty of the remark is 
in its truth. 
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Every teacher should study the art of questioning, 
as so much depends upon its successful application. 
The lawyer, expert in cross-examining, drags the truth 
out of the unwilling witness by his questions, and, to 
his shame be it said, sometimes so browbeats and con- 
fuses the man who is trying to tell the honest truth that 
he cannot tell it. Even so the teacher by his questions 
may help or hinder the pupil who is trying to tell what 
he knows of his lesson. 

When our pupils fail when they try to answer our 
questions, it is often more our fault than theirs. On 
account of their deficiencies in language, it is harder to 
question them than it is to question normal children. 
Even long experience does not make one expert at it. 
Almost every day I have occasion to lament my own 
shortcomings. I therefore feel very diffident about 
making suggestions. Seeley in his ‘‘New School Man- 
agement”’ (pages 214, 215) gives five rules which I will 
quote: 


“1, Questions should be simple and direct so that 
there will be no doubt or confusion as to what the 
teacher means in the minds of the pupils. 


2. They should be logical (not haphazard). 
The stereotyped questionsof the text-book should 
not be used in the recitation. 

‘4. The teacher should always have a definite pur- 
pose in asking every question. 

“5. Questions should be of such a nature as to 
stimulate thought.” 


Dr. Noyes used to keep telling us never to ask a ques- 
tion that could be answered with ‘ Yes” or “No.” 
I believe that our pupils would be greatly benefited 
if they were required always to put the answer to a 
question into a complete sentence. 
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It would seem natural that the learner, not the 
teacher, should ask the questions. Where possible 
it is a very good plan occasionally to give the pupils 
the opportunity to ask questions of the class. If they 
do not know how, make a business of teaching them: 
it will benefit both pupils and teacher. 

Dr. J. N. Tate said that probably the pupils often 
did not understand the questions, and would write some- 
thing that answered several questions at once instead 
of the one before them. It would be a good idea to 
write the questions on the board and then see if the 
pupils understood them and were able to answer them 
directly without adding unnecessary matter. He 
thought it well to encourage the pupils to ask questions 
themselves. Hearing children learn so rapidly through 
the multitude of questions they are always asking. 

Miss JOSEPHINE F. QUINN suggested that, instead of 
asking a large number of questions on a lesson with the 


probable effect of wearying the pupils, it might be better 
to make fewer questions cover the ground. 

Dr. TaTE said that the teacher could judge whether 
the pupils were interested or not. Judicious question- 
ing, and encouraging the pupils to ask questions, will 
keep alive the interest and hold the attention of the 
class. 


In the ‘“‘General Suggestions”’ to teachers, given in 
the Year Book of the Nebraska School for 1911 by Mr. 
FRANK W. Boorn, Superintendent, the following sug- 
gestions are made concerning “ The Art of Questioning”’ : 

1. Questioning is a difficult art, acquired by prepara- 
tion, presence of mind, and forethought. 

2. Ask natural questions, that is, questions seeking 
real information, therefore questions to which the 
answers are unknown to the questioner. Encourage 
and lead pupils to ask real questions. 
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5. Make one suggestion go as far as possible. Ques- 
tioning should produce thoughtfulness and reasoning. 

4. Questions designed to test the knowledge of the 
pupil should be obviously for that purpose and, relative 
to natural questions, should be few in number. Natural 
questions will be asked every day, every hour, upon 
any and every occasion calling for them, while test ques- 
tions will be limited to lesson work strictly and to drill 
work in forms. 

5. The honest questions of the child should be 
respected, and he should be encouraged to ask them in 
multitude. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
DEAF.* 


In selecting as my subject Agricultural Education for 
the Deaf I am aware of my limitations when it comes to 
questions concerning education; yet no man is more 
impressed with the need of improvement in methods of 
feeding, farming, and agricultural education than is one 
who has been a student and kept abreast of the work 
done at our agricultural colleges. 

In advocating agricultural education for the deaf I 
mean no disrespect to Gallaudet College. It has its 
place in the established order of things and has created 


*An Address delivered at the Kansas School March 23, 1912, and 
printed in the Kansas Star for April 1. The writer began to lose his 
hearing at the age of five, but he was able to pursue his education in 
common schools until he was thirteen, when he entered the Kansas 
School for the Deaf. After his graduation, five years later, he spent 
two years in the State Normal School and a year in the State Agricul- 
tural College. In partnership with a brother, he now manages a suc- 
cessful farm of 325 acres. 
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a broader vision among its students, who in turn have 
become inspirations to all who have come in contact 
with them. It is out of the question for all the deaf to 
go to Gallaudet College. The reason is obvious. 

Kansas is an agricultural state; fully 90 per cent. of 
her deaf are farmers or come from the farms; so it is by 
every right of reason and every rule of fair play and 
square dealing that they should be better prepared to 
meet the competition they will find when they begin 
their life work. 

Kansas has a system of free schools, also maintains 
many institutions by public taxation, among them being 
the three higher institutions of learning, the Agricultural 
College, the University, and the State Normal. All 
children and persons have equal rights and privileges in 
them. No one ever questions the right of the deaf to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Yet when 
one thinks of the obstacles and prejudice the deaf 
encounter at every hand, one cannot help feeling they 
are being discriminated against. 

Kansas realizes that 90 per cent. of her resources are 
derived from agriculture and is doing her best to make 
ample provision for a more complete and comprehensive 
system of agricultural education. The railroads have 
awakened to the spirit of the times, and are spending 
thousands of dollars to run ‘“‘better-farming”’ trains. 
The Agricultural College maintains short courses for 
those of mature years or who have not the time to take 
a full four-years’ course. The College has a correspond- 
ence course for the farmers and their wives. In the 
short-course classes it is not unusual to see three genera- 
tions enrolled at one time. 

The great question that confronts all the agricultural 
educators in the United States is, What is the next step 
in agricultural education? President Waters, of our 
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Agricultural College, believes the next step is the suc- 
cessful introduction of agriculture, domestic economy, 
and manual training into the curricula of the public 
schools of every grade. Elementary agriculture is now 
taught in 7,000 of the 8,000 rural schools in the state; 
it is also taught, with domestic science in addition, in 
450 of the 500 high schools. Money is being literally 
poured into the rural or common schools. According 
to Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar, of the United States Bureau 
of Education, during the decade between 1900 and 1909 
the income of the common schools increased over 83 
per cent.; attendance increased only 15 per cent. 

At no very distant day you young ladies and gentle- 
men will leave this school and become citizens. Have 
you ever stopped to consider what you will do? Do you 
consider the education you have received here sufficient 
to help you hold you own against the young men and 
women trained in theindustrial and agricultural colleges? 

In her haste to emphasize the necessity of better 
grain, better stock, and better methods, also to make 
country life more attractive, manhood and womanhood 
more efficient, Kansas has neglected the deaf. 

As citizens the deaf have, in a way, neglected their 
opportunities. They should take an active and con- 
structive part in the civie affairs of the state. They 
should become conversant with the methods used in 
educating the deaf and all other persons in the state. 
They will not study the matter intelligently unless they 
give it serious thought. They have been letting the 
hearing people do their thinking and planning for their 
education. Hence the marvelous growth of oralism. 
We now see the folly of this neglect on the part of the 
deaf in the school’s present condition, financially and 
otherwise, when compared with the public schools of 
the state. Educators of the hearing cannot sense things 
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from the viewpoint of a deaf person, or one who has 
been in active touch with deaf educational work. 
The deaf have yet to learn that every civic or educa- 
tional problem in America which concerns the deaf or 
the schools for the deaf must be solved by the deaf 
themselves. Therefore the problem of agricultural edu- 
cation for the deaf, like all other industrial problems, 
will never be solved by educators of the hearing; they 
must be solved by those who are vitally interested in 
them. I believe it will be solved very largely by per- 
sonal leadership. Where anything has been done in any 
one community or state, there has always been one man, 
or a few men, who have taken the initiative in bringing 
things to pass. It sometimes has been a minister, a 
teacher, or just an ordinary deaf citizen. As I have 
said before, in order to improve the social, educational, 
and moral status of the deaf in this state, the change 
for the better will rest largely with you young people 
and the deaf of the state at large. The way must be 
paved. But how? The answer is: Secure entrance to 
the Agricultural College. When I was a student there, 
the professors and the students accepted me as one of 
them. They gave me a place in their little world of 
duty and pleasure. I was one of the seven students 
asked to take part on the programme at the State Dairy 
Convention. In introducing me, Professor D. H. Otis 
said I was totally deaf, took the same studies as the 
other students, and stood near the head of a class of 400. 
The student body arose as one man and cheered. I 
sincerely regret I did not stay and take a four-years’ 
course. I am only an ordinary deaf man like the rest 
of you. There are many, aye, scores of you, who are 
better equipped to enter the College than I was at that 
time. You can and will exceed my record there. When 
the deaf enter the Agricultural College, the faculty will 
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find that they already possess a working knowledge of 
carpentry, geometrical drawing, domestic science, etc. 

The deaf as a whole must study the importance of 
organization and co-operation. It is true the deaf have 
organized bodies, but they mean nothing, cando nothing, 
and have gained nothing except a little experience. It 
is only because they do not understand the need of 
thorough organization and co-operation. The great 
spirit of this age is combination and organization; the 
brightest inspiration of this century is the spirit of 
co-operation. It is not as well understood by the deaf 
as it should be. The enthusiastic superintendent and 
teachers of this school cannot alone solve the problem 
of how to obtain an agricultural or industrial education 
for the deaf after they graduate without the co-opera- 
tion of the deaf, their parents, and their friends. 

I am deeply interested in the subject of agricultural 
education for the deaf. So long as the deaf have poorer 
school facilities than their hearing brethren, so long as 
they are discriminated against, and stress is laid in the 
school-room and in the home upon the advantages of 
city life and of big wages paid, without teaching them 
how to attain a better life on the farm, the drift toward 
the city will continue unabated. I am very grateful 
that your esteemed superintendent, Mr. White, and his 
able corps of instructors are using all their influence to 
encourage the back-to-the-soil movement. 

Health conditions are not so favorable in the city as 
in the country. Diseases follow the crowds. Removal 
from the danger of contagion, with fresh air, out-door 
activity, fresh foods of all kinds—all these tell for health. 
Health involves happiness and usefulness. In the coun- 
try, libraries are not as accessible as in town, though 
books are inexpensive and may be all the more valuable 
when bought and owned, for then they are studied more. 
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One is apt to gain more real culture (intellectual and 
esthetic) in that way; for reading too many books, or 
reading merely for entertainment, isadissipation instead 
of an education. 

The country offers one field of study not offered uny- 
where else—that which is involved in scientific farming 
and stock breeding. Science literally means ‘to know.”’ 
Stock eugenics is the science of being well born and 
bred, as in the case of a horse, a cow, a hog, or a sheep, 
and is not exactly new, yet is having new development. 
Scientific farming stimulates a man to keep up to date 
as a scientist and have a practical knowledge of more 
things than the average city man dreams of. The boy 
who has tastes in these lines need not aspire to become 
a professor in order to get constant and life-long culture. 
Let him become a farmer and he has the professor beaten 
to start with, and can keep him beaten through life, 
because he can get the same learning and make it his 
own by practical application. 

There is no great fortune to be made from farming. 
Many fortunes have been and are being made over and 
above a good living, but it is a slow and steady growth. 

No occupation responds more readily and profitably 
to scientific culture than farming. Unscientific farming ° 
leads to heart-breaking results. The principal attrac- 
tion of the farm is its security, safety, and sureness. 
The farmer is independent. He is not tied down like 
the factory worker. There is no asking the boss for a 
lay-off to attend a picnic or a convention. He can go 
when he pleases. 

Diversified farming is the best, for planting a variety 
of grains and keeping a variety of animals is the safe 
way and withal the most successful for insuring a steady 
income. Cattle will thrive on that which sheep will not 
eat. Sheep will fatten on things cattle dislike. Hogs 
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grow large and heavy on what neither will touch, and 
chickens and turkeys prosper on bugs and insects that 
serve only to worry the other animals. There is a place 
for all of them on the average farm, and they all work 
toward a common end—the enriching of the farmer— 
wasting nothing, destroying nothing. 

I realize many of you will never become tillers of the 
soil. Nevertheless my advice is, “‘Go to the Agricul- 
tural College.”’ It is for your own good. Here you 
are all together, in a little world of your own, forming 
set ways and opinions; you have little knowledge of, 
and little opportunity to learn, the customs and social 
usuages common to hearing people. To mingle with 
the hearing fora year orso at the Agricultural College 
will eradicate many erroneous ideas acquired at the 
school for the deaf. You will also make friends who 
will understand you and help correct the constitutional 
error that does the deaf an injustice and leaves the 
school in the wrong class. 

Co-operation of that kind would be an encouraging 
spectacle. Just think! What a magnificent force 
concerted, educated deaf energy is when harnessed with 
a sympathetic hearing public! 

The young men will find they can become practical 
and competent in the following lines: 

1. Progressive farmers and stockmen. 

2. Managers or foremen of estates, ranches, or farms. 

3. Dairymen, managers or foremen of large dairies, 
buttermakers, cheesemakers, ice-cream makers, cream 
testers, and creamery managers. 

4. Managers or foremen of breeding establishments. 
The courses in animal husbandry and veterinary med- 
icine include stock judging, principles of feeding, breed- 
ing, and livestock management. They prepare the 
students to become competent meat inspectors, a line 
that requires keen sight and keen sense of smell. 
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5. Horticulturists. The College prepares students 
to become landscape gardeners, pomologists, market 
gardeners, ete. 

6. The department of milling industry has a course 
that appeals to the deaf. It prepares the students to 
become competent inspectors of grain and hay, grain 
buyers, or elevator managers. Here the sense of smell 
and sight, with common sense, are the chief quali- 
fications. 

7. Agricultural engineers: Surveying, drainage, irri- 
gation, civil and mechanical, hydraulics, ete. 

8. Architects. 

9. Agricultural chemists: Students become com- 
petent to secure positions with factories engaged in 
sugar making, starch making, and distilling. They can 
make analyses of feeding stuffs, mill products, dairy 
products, soils and fertilizers, ores and rocks, water, 
gases, fuels, foods, and beverages. 

10. Blacksmiths, foundrymen, and pattern makers. 

11. Expert printers. 

12. More efficient teachers. 

And the young ladies. One hundred years ago no 
girl was allowed to marry till she could bake good bread 
and while still warm cut it in nice even slices. No other 
lines were open to them. Now they can become: 

1. Better housekeepers and more efficient mothers. 

2. Dressmakers. 

3. Tailors. 

4, Milliners. It has been said on good authority that 
girls in the millinery class at the Agricultural College, 
especially those who had never worked on a hat before, 
were able in six weeks to make hats more difficult than 
Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, expect of an appren- 
tice who has worked three years in their shop. 

5. Expert cooks, chefs, and caterers. 
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6. Floriculturists. 

7. Instructors in domestic science in the schools for 
the deaf. 

Kansas is known all over the universe as the state 
that does things. Kansas owes it to her deaf to give 
them the same rights and privileges as her other citizens. 
When you have gained your rights the Agricultural 
College and the University will have their quota of deaf 
students. The State Normal will have a class for 
would-be instructors of the deaf. Dactylology will 
take its place among the other ologies in the curriculum. 
Elementary agriculture will become one of the most 
practical and useful courses taught in this school, fitting 
the students for a full course in the science of agriculture 
at Manhattan. Then other states will try to follow 
Kansas. They will need qualified instructors. Every- 
where there is a dearth of trained instructors in agri- 
culture. Kansas will have them. 

Arise, deaf people of Kansas! Awake from the 
lethargy, the indecision, the intolerance and inactivity 
that has enveloped you. Remember the goal can be 
reached only by united effort, hard work, unselfish 
co-operation with each other, and backed by an organi- 
zation founded and managed along practical, generous, 
cordial, hospitable, and broad lines. Then, and then 
only, you will have reached the highest pinnacle in that 
priceless heritage—good citizenship. 

EMMETTE W. SIMPSON, 
Canton, Kansas. 


PROGRAMME OF THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


To BE HELD at PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, JUNE 25 to 
JuLy 2, 1912. 


Tuesday, June 25. 
Evening—Opening Exercises. Address of Welcome by 
the Governor of Rhode Island. 
Wednesday, June 26. 
9 A.M. Demonstration Work, by classes from the 
Rhode Island School. 
10.15 A. M. President’s Address, by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. 
11 A. M. Lecture on Visible Speech, by Dr. A. G. Bell. 
12. A.M. Conference on Speech Work. 
Thursday, June 27. 
9 A.M. Demonstration Work, by classes from the 
Rhode Island School. 
10.15 A. M. Lecture on the New South, by Professor Wm. 
MacDonald, of Brown University. 
11 A.M. Lecture on Visible Speech, by Dr. A. G. Bell. 
Friday, June 28. 
9 A.M. Demonstration Work, by classes from the 
Rhode Island School. 
10.15 A. M. Lecture on the Psychology of Childhood, by 
Dr. Arthur Holmes, of Philadelphia. 
11 A.M. Paper on the Bruhn Lip-Reading System, by 
Miss M. E. Bruhn, of Boston. 
12 A.M. Conference on Reading. 
Saturday, June 29. 
9 A.M. Demonstration Work, by classes from the 
Rhode Island School. 
10.15 A. M. Lecture on* the Importance of Stated Aural 
Examinations in Schools for the Deaf, by 
Dr. Clarence J. Blake, of Boston. 
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11 A.M. Paper on a Course of Study with Relation to 
Mental Ability, by Mr. Harris Taylor. 
12. A.M. Questions answered by Dr. A. G. Bell. 
' Sunday, June 30. 
Afternoon session devoted to “Sunday in our Schools.” 
Reminiscences of Early Days of Speech-Teaching, by Miss 
H. B. Rogers, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, and others. 
Monday, July 1. 
9 A.M. Demonstration Work, by classes from the 
Lexington Avenue School, New York. 
10.15 A. M. Lecture, by W. E. Ranger, Commissioner of 
Education of Rhode Island. 
11 A.M. Paper on the School Garden, by Miss Jane 8. 
Worcester. 
11.30 A. M. Conference on Language. 


‘ 


Tuesday, July 2. 
9 A.M. Demonstration Work, by classes from the 
Lexington Avenue School, New York. 
10.15 A. M. Lecture on the Montessori Method, by Mr. 
Carl R. Byoir. 
11 A. M. Business Meeting of the Association. 
CAROLINE A. YALE, 


Chairman of the Committee on Programme. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


LONG, J. SCHUYLER, M. A. Gallaudet and his School. Tren-= 
ton, N. J.: Silent Worker Print Shop. 1912. 1l6mo, pp. 16. 

In this little four-scene play, intended for use in schools for 
the deaf on the birthday of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, Mr. 
Long, of the Iowa School, hasintroduced in an interesting way 
some of the leading incidents connected with the establishment 
of the first permanent school for the deaf in America. The 
play was presented on the stage of the Nebraska School on 
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Gallaudet Day last year, and proved an acceptable variation 
from the usual programme of the occasion. 

Mr. Long’s play is not copyrighted and may either be given 
as printed or may be modified as desired for use in other 
schools. The booklet is embellished with portraits of Gal- 
laudet and Clerc. 


SCHUMANN, GEORG und PAUL. Samuel Heinickes Gesam- 
melte Schriften [Samuel Heinicke’s Collected Writings]. 
Ernst Wiegandt: Leipzig. 1912. 8vo, pp.654. Price, bound 
in half parchment, $3.00. 

In the publication of this extensive collection of Heinicke’s 
writings the brothers Schumann, one of whom is Director 
and the other Head Teacher of the Royal Institution at 
Leipsic, complete the labor of love which they began two 
years ago in their ‘‘Neue Beitrage zur Kentniss Samuel 
Heinickes”’ (noticed in the Annals, lv, 288). 

To Heinicke’s writings concerning the education of the deaf 
275 pages of the present volume are devoted, containing all 
that he wrote on this subject. His contributions to general 
pedagogy occupy 271 pages, and these also are given in their 
entirety. His literary and philosophical works are repre- 
sented by judicious selections covering 108 pages. Much of 
the material collected by the editors was very rare, some of it 
existing, so far as known, only in a single printed copy, and 
some of it only in manuscript. 

The collection is introduced by a discriminating biographi- 
cal sketch. The value of Heinicke’s writings is enhanced 
by brief prefaces and explanatory notes. There are several 
interesting illustrations, including Heinicke’s portrait, the 
house in Nautschiitz in which he was born, his monument at 
Leipsic, and facsimiles of his handwriting, his primer with 
its quaint woodcuts, and his seal. 

While much that Heinicke wrote is of little practical value 
at the present day, its historical ‘importance entitles the 
volume to a place in the library of every school for the deaf. 
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PROCEEDINGS of the Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf held at the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, 1911. Washing= 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1912. 8vo, pp. 244. 


In this volume Professor Herbert E. Day, Secretary of the 
Convention, has compiled and indexed ‘‘the most interesting 
and valuable portion”’’ of the Proceedings of the Delavan 
Convention, which includes all the papers read and the sten- 
ographer’s report of most of the conference addresses and 
discussions. The work is well done and the volume contains 
much material of permanent value to teachers of the deaf. 
Those who were present will know what portions it is 
worth while to read carefully at their leisure, and those who 
had not that good fortune will do well to read the whole. 

The Proceedings are sent free to members of the Conven- 
tion. Non-members can obtain them for one dollar a copy 
from Professor Day, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL REPORTS.—Baroda (India) School, Second 
Annual, for 1911; Clarke School, Forty-fourth Annual, for 
1910-11; Columbia Institution, Fifty-fourth Annual, for 1910 
11; Halifax Institution, Fifty-fourth Annual, for 1911; Lyons 
(France) Institution, Twenty-eighth, for 1911; Maryland 
School at Overlea, Biennial, for 1909-11; Ontario Institution, 
for 1911; Vanersborg (Sweden) School, for 1911-12; Virginia 
School at Staunton, for 1910-11; Virginia School at Newport 
News, First Biennial, for 1909-11. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—The fine new school building of the 
Alabama School will be ready for use at the opening of the 
term next September. The deaf of the state are arranging 
to have a portrait of Dr. J. H. Johnson, the founder of the 
School, painted for the chapel in this building. 
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Boston School.—The Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas Maginnis, 
Founder and Superintendent of the Boston School for the 
Deaf at Randolph, Massachusetts, died February 23, 1912, 
after an illness of eight weeks. He had been a priest for forty- 
five years, and was prominent among the Roman Catholic 
clergymen of Boston. Though not engaged directly in the 
instruction of the deaf, he took an active interest in the work 
of the School and did much to promote its welfare. 


Georgia School—Mr. Henry 8. Morris, teacher of shoe- 
making in this School, of which he was a graduate, died March 
4, 1912, aged sixty-six. He had taught faithfully for nearly 
forty years and the School Helper says he had probably sent 
out more shoemakers than any other deaf man in the United 
States. His pupils always found good positions and were 
considered excellent workmen. He leaves a wife and three 
children; one of them, who bears his father’s name, is teacher 
of printing in the North Dakota School. 


Kentucky School.—The State Assembly, in accordance with 
the request of the State Association of the Deaf, has given 
the School a strictly educational classification by the enact- 
ment of a law containing the following paragraph: 


“And said School for the Deaf shall be regarded, classed, and con- 
ducted wholly as an educational institution of the state; and its classifi- 
cation, conduct, and management shall be wholly separate and distinct 
from that of benevolent, charitable, custodial, and correctional insti- 
tutions of the Commonwealth.”’ 


Lai-thieu School——Ephpheta for March, 1912, contains a 
history of the school for the deaf at Lai-thieu, Thudaumot, 
Cochin China. The school was established in 1886 by Father 
Azemar, a French missionary, who died in 1895. The present 
director is Father Verney. At one time there were fifty boys 
in the school and they were taught by the Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine; but as a result of the French law against 
congregations the Brothers were obliged to give up their work 
in 1910, and at present there are only four boys left, who are 
taught by former pupils. Fifteen girls are taught by French 
and Annamese nuns. 
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Manitoba Institution.—An Agricultural College established 
by the Province in the suburbs of Winnipeg some years ago 
at a cost of about $500,000 is to be moved into the country, 
and its grounds and buildings, which are now in the residential 
district of the city, are to be given to the Institution for the 
Deaf. They are situated three miles from the centre of the 
city on a street-car line and will meet all the needs of the 
Institution for many years to come. 


Michigan School.—Miss Adelaide A. Hendershot, a teacher 
in this School from 1872 to 1890, and afterwards a teacher 
for several years in the New Jersey School and the New Eng- 
land Industrial School, died at her homein Monroe, Michigan, 
the last of March, 1912. Two of her sisters are teachers of 
the deaf, Mrs. F. W. Booth, of Nebraska, and Miss Lena 
Hendershot, of the Rhode Island Institute. The Michigan 
Mirror says of her: 

‘Miss Hendershot was preeminently a feacher—one who possessed the 
love, patience, ability, and enthusiasm so necessary for the arduous work 
of teaching deaf children. She was one who believed that there are no 
‘royal roads to learning’ and that success comes in greatest measure 
through constant and faithful application to daily school-room tasks. It 
was in this way that she was able to achieve splendid results and to win 
the respect and love of pupils and associates alike.”’ 

Mississippi Institution —A_ recent investigation by the 
Senate Committee on Humane and Benevolent Institutions 
of a charge of extravagance, brought against the administra- 
tion of the Institution by a dismissed teacher of art, resulted 
in the verdict that the charge was without foundation. The 
Committee says in its report that it “is thoroughly satisfied 
from the investigation it has made that the affairs of the 
Institution have been wisely, economically, and efficiently 
administered; that the Superintendent and Board of Trustees 
have been remarkably efficient and painstaking in the dis- 
charge of their respective duties; and that the charge of extrav- 
agance is utterly frivolous and unfounded.’”’ The Governor 
had previously investigated the charge, decided that it was 
unfounded, and reappointed Dr. Dobyns Superintendent 
for another term of four years. The appointment has now 
been confirmed by the Senate. 


School Items. 


The annual address on ‘ Mississippi Day” this year was 
delivered by Mr. Guilford D. Euritt, of the Virginia School, 
who gave the pupils some excellent instruction and advice 
on the subject of “The Value of an Education.’’ The address 
is published in the Kentucky Standard of March 28, 1912. 


Nebraska School.—Mr. John McClure, one of the teachers 
in the Nebraska School in its early days, died at his home in 
Portland, Oregon, March 25, 1912, at an advanced age. Mr. 
McClure was a Union soldier in the Civil War, and a partial 
loss of eye-sight, due to wounds and exposure in the war, 
compelled him to retire from work with the deaf. He after- 
wards devoted his attention to fruit farming in Iowa and on 
the Pacific coast. 

Mr. F. W. Booth, Superintendent, has received, in recog- 
nition of his efficient services as Editor of the Association 
Review and Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, a large silver 
fruit-stand, on which is engraved the following inscription: 

PRESENTED TO F. W. Bootu 
By THE Boarp oF DIRECTORS 
Or THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
To PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
To THE Dear 
As AN EvIDENCE OF THEIR ESTEEM 
Anp REGARD 
DeEcEMBER 1911. 


Oklahoma School.—Mrs. Edith Brummitt Hayes, a teacher 
in this School for the past twelve years and for three years 
Principal of the Manual Department, has resigned the posi- 
tion on account of home duties. Mr. Harry L. Welty is 
added to the corps of teachers. 

The grand jury of the county, after an investigation of the 
work on the new buildings, expresses the opinion that “‘a gross 
fraud has been perpetrated upon the state—a fraud that 
merits the condemnation of every honest man, for the reason 
that if the contractors had been permitted to cover up the 
defects in the building and had completed the same, it would 
have endangered the lives of more than two hundred deaf 
and dumb children who would have occupied said building.” 
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The matter will probably be taken up by the legislature next 
winter. Meantime the School is deprived of the use of its 
much needed new buildings. 


Oregon School.—Miss Marion E. Finch, formerly of the 
South Dakota and Nebraska Schools, has been added to the 
corps of teachers. 

A republican form of government, somewhat on the plan 
of the George Junior Republic, has been organized for the 
School. The boys have elected a mayor, council, and chief 
of police; the girls have elected similar officers, and a simple 
code of laws has been adopted. No punishment can be 
carried into execution until it has been approved by the 
teacher or principal of the School. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Meeting of the National Educational Association. —The 
Fiftieth Annual Convention of the National Educational 
Association will be held in Chicago, Illinois, July 6 to 12, 1912. 
The steamship lines upon Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
and Erie will make a round-trip rate of one and a half fare 
from points on those lakes to Chicago for this meeting. 
Mr. J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School, is Presi- 
dent of the Department of Special Education and has charge 
of the programme of that Department. 

A Deaf Salon.—At the suggestion of Mr. Legrand, Curator 
of the Universal Museum of the Deaf at Paris, and with the 
approbation of Mr. Collignon, Director of the National Insti- 
tution, an exhibition of works by living deaf artists is to be 
held at the National Institution, 254 rue Saint-Jacques, Paris, 
from May 1 to June 1, 1912, in honor of the bicentenary of the 
Abbe de l’Epée. We regret that it is not considered feasible 
to have this exhibition continued during the International 
Convention of the Deaf to be held in Paris July 28 to August 
4, 1912. 
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De l Epée Souvenir Stamps.—Mr. Lemesle, Editor of the 
Echo de Famille published at Poitiers, France, has issued some 
handsome souvenir stamps in commemoration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Abbe de 1|’Epée. 
These stamps have had a great success in France, more than 
18,000 of them having been sold. Mr. 8. Giroux, Editor of 
L’Ami des Sourds-M uets, 1941 rue St. Dominique, Montreal, 
Quebec, is agent for these stamps in America. He sends 
them, postage prepaid, at the following prices: 


10 stamps, .O7 cents. 


25 
50 
100 
500 $1.80 
1000 3.00 


Industrial Conditions in Great Britain.—There has been 
much discussion among the deaf of Great Britain and their 
friends during the past year or two concerning the difficulties 
placed in the way of the employment of the deaf by the pro- 
visions of the new compensation law. A joint committee 
of the Deaf and Dumb Association, the Association of 
Teachers, and the Society of Missioners is endeavoring to 
discover a remedy and persuade the government to adopt it. 
The Teacher of the Deaf for April, 1912, says: 


“There is no doubt that, in the attempt to make the lot of the ordinary 
worker happier and less subject to the interruptions of unemployment 
with the consequent loss of wages during times of injury, the Govern- 
ment have increased the industrial difficulties of the deaf, which were 
already sufficiently great. The tightening-up of the law relating to 
compensation has led to the refusal of the insurance companies to accept 
risks in the case of deaf workers, and, where not to absolute refusal, at 
least to the infliction of higher rates to which the employers are not will- 
ing tosubmit. The result is that, while educational facilities have 
improved, the industrial position of the deaf has become more precari- 
ous. Increased attention to education, which should and would have 
ensured the betterment of the deaf in the working world, has, through 
recent legislation, been prevented largely from doing so 

“We have been told in another connection that “minorities must 
suffer” and that it is ‘‘the badge of their tribe’? todo so. But a dictum 
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of this kind does not assuage the suffering of the minority nor does it 
prevent the suffering to some extent or other of the majority with it. We 
can only hope that, even if merely from a purely business consideration, 
the state will see to it that this not insignificant minority of some 8,000 
deaf work-people shall not unnecessarily suffer, for any avoidable disa- 


bility placed upon those who already have to carry enough must in- 
evitably involve the community to some extent or other. 

“The deaf children of this country, a minority, were left outside the 
national educational system for nearly a quarter of a century, while those 
whose need was infinitely less received the care of the state. Even now 
our schools suffer, as minorities are said to have to do, because of the fact 
that the state contributes a proportion of from 13 to 25 per cent. only of 
the cost, as against 50 per cent. or more in the case of schools for hearing 
children. 

“ But the state learned that exceptional provision was necessary for the 
education of deaf children and specifically legislated to create it. Hav- 
ing done so there should be no insuperable obstacle in the way of excep- 
tionally providing for their relief from the present. difficulties confronting 
them in industrial life. 

“Conference after conference has unanimously affirmed the neces- 
sity for the establishment of some means for the higher training of the 
deaf in various pursuits. But this difficulty in the pathway to employ- 
ment must be removed, or the ultimate benefit of such higher training 
will be seriously jeopardized. Much good work in this direction has 
been done by the Joint Committee. . . Whatever the result of the 
deputation may prove to be, no effort must be spared until, by some 
means or other, the deaf workman shall havean equal opportunity with 
his hearing brother to put forth his labor for his own advantage and 
the well-being of his dependents.” 


A Catholic Catechism.—The (Male) Catholic Institution 
at Montreal, Quebec, has published an English translation of 
the ‘Short Catechism of the Sisters of Albi for the Orally 
Taught Deaf.”’ We have not seen this catechism, but we are 
informed by L’Ami des Sourds-Muets that it is approved by 
the Archbishop of Montreal and is regarded as one of the 
best for Catholic pupils in schools for the deaf. The price is 
25 cents a copy and the work may be obtained of Rev. H. 
Gaudet, C. 8. V., Institution des Sourds-Muets, Montreal, 
Quebec. 

The Prevention of Deafness.—At the request of the Volta 
Bureau and the English National Bureau Dr. James Kerr 
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Love has consented to investigate the important question of 
the prevention of deafness. The requests from these two 
Bureaus came to him within a few weeks of each other and 
were entirely unconnected. We know of no one more com- 
petent than Dr. Love to conduct such an investigation and 
hope he will obtain results of practical value. 

Cerebral Localization.—During the last half century, as 
the readers of the Annals are aware, the surface of the brain 
has beenmapped out into various centres or specialized areas, 
as the auditory centre, the speech centre, the visual centre, 
the writing centre, the manual alphabet centre, the gesture 
language centre, etc. See Mr. D. Greene on ‘The Organs of 
Speech,’ Annals, xxviii, 228-234, and xxx, 259-270; Dr. 
James Kerr Love on ‘‘ Cerebral Physiology and the Education 
of Deaf Children,”’ Annals, liv, 293-327; and Dr. G. Hudson- 
Makuen on ‘‘ The Physiology and Psychology of Hearing with 
Special Reference to the Development of Speech,” Annals, 
lv, 325-332. 

In an address before the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology, delivered at Washington, December 28, 
1911, and published in Science for March 1, 1912, Dr. 
Shepperd Ivory Franz, President of that Society, expresses 
his disbelief in the theory of the cerebral localization of 
mental processes. He says, among other things: 

“That the third frontal convolution, the area to which Broca assigned 
the function of motor speech, has a different structure than the sur- 
rounding regions, as has been contended by Brodmann, is a point made 
in favor of the localization of the speech function in this area. The 
criticisms of von Monakow and of Marie are, however, too trenchant to 
be disregarded, and the negative cases which they have cited are sufh- 
cient evidence that neither the mental processes connected with motor 
speech nor the supposed cortical speech mechanisms are definitely located 
in the part of the brain to which they were assigned by Broca, by 
Wernicke, and by their followers. 

“One of the histologists has written: ‘It is unfortunate that we can- 
not say that word deafness is invariably due to a lesion of the left superior 
temporal gyrus. Authentic cases have been recorded in which there 
has been no affection of this convolution and these, of course, increase 
our difficulty in interpreting the condition.’ In another place he admits 
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that the localization of this condition, even as a clinical phenomenon, 
rests upon only two cases which have been checked by careful post- 
mortem examination. Disregarding the number of cases which may 
properly be cited in support of the localization of this part of the speech 
function in this part of the cortex, it should be remembered that even one 
negative case is sufficient to demolish the whole structure of the mental 
speech function localization. 

“Tt may be admitted that cells and cell groups are localized, and, 
although there is some doubt on the part of some clinicians, we may be 
willing to admit that certain symptoms are produced by definite lesions. 
We have, however, no evidence which will warrant the conclusion that 
mental states have been localized, and it is doubtful that many psychol- 
ogists will believe in the crude histological localization of mental proc- 
esses. The histological, the physiological, and the clinical evidence 
warrants only a belief in the possibility of an association of brain lesions 
with motor, sensory, and associational derangements; it does not war- 
rant a belief in psychic localization. 

‘“‘ Although it is apparent that mental states are not to be found spa- 
tially associated with definite areas distinguished from one another by 
histological and macroscopical characteristics, for practical purposes we 
must admit a close connection between’the brain and the mental proc- 
esses. How then shall we conceive of the relation between the activi- 
ties of the brain and mental states? The functions of the nervous cells, 
as functions, may include something whichisat the basis of psychological 
states, but at the present time the physical and chemical activities of the 
cells cannot be believed to be equivalents of the mental processes which 
may be concomitant with or the result of these activities. Since for 
practical purposes we may need some general principle of localization, 
we may say that mental processes are not due to the independent activi- 
ties of individual parts of the brain, but to the activities of the brain as a 
whole. Here also I would not omit the cerebellum. 

“The individual parts of the brain do not work independently; they 
work interdependently, and it is because of the possible functional and 
anatomical connections that certain types or kinds of mental states are 
more in evidence than others. 

“That the mental processes may be due to cerebral activities we may 
believe, but with what anatomical elements the individual mental proc- 
esses may be connected we do not know. Notwithstanding our igno- 
rance, it would appear best and most scientific that we should not adhere 
to any of the phrenological systems, however scientific they may appear 
to be on the surface. We should be willing to stand with Brodmann, 
believing that mind is a function or an attribute of the brain as a whole, 
or is a concomitant of cerebral operations, but I at least am unwilling to 
stand with the histological localizationists on the ground of a special 
mental process for special cerebral areas or for special cerebral cell 
groups.” 
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In Science for April 19 Professor F. H. Pike, of Columbia 
University, comes to the defense of the localization theory, . 
but he admits that “certain of the more or less current con- 
ceptions of focal or insular representation of cerebral function, 
particularly those concerning the speech centre, are no longer 
tenable.” 


The Hard of Hearing. —Mr. Edward B. Nitchie in Ephpheta 
for April, 1912, gives the following description of a society 
which is doing good work in behalf of hard-of-hearing people: 


“My attention is attracted to your editorial on the hard of hearing, in 
which you ask: ‘Who ever heard of a society of the hard of hearing?’ 
There is such a society, which has been in existence for over a year—the 
Nitchie Service League, Inc. 

“The Nitchie Service League is based upon the idea that the truest 
way to happiness for self is through service to others. The majority of 
the members are pupils or graduates of my school, but we welcome 
recruits from every source where our aims and our work find a responsive 
chord. 

“Tt is well known that the hard of hearing are as a class the unhappiest 
of afflicted mortals. Unlike those born deaf, they know what they have 
lost. The greatest loss is the loss of understanding speech. Inability 
to hear music or the voices of nature is a deprivation, but inability to 
hear spoken language is a calamity, unless other means than the ear can 
be found to convey the message to the brain; for in the ability to under- 
stand spoken language lies the way not only to the pleasure of life, but 
also to the truest necessities of soul and body. We believe that in lip- 
reading the great majority of the hard of hearing have a source that will 
bring them once more into normal fellowship with others. The well-to- 
do can pay for their own instruction, but those whose means are limited, 
until the organization of the League, were compelled to do without. 
Last year, however, about ten scholarships in lip-reading were given, and 
this year we hope to give fifteen. 

“We are trying, too, to solve the problem of the unemployment of the 
hard of hearing, of helping those who want work of any kind to get the 
work they need. This is something fraught with big possibilities, and 
we are only at the beginning. Deafness is a physical bar to employment 
second only to blindness, and bears especially heavy on him who, depend- 
ent on others for his salary, becomes deaf in adult life. 

“We are striving also to give opportunities of social pleasure, some- 
thing of which the hard of hearing are too often robbed. We have our 
parties and good times together, and we are as merry and happy as 
though we were not deaf—or as though we had been born deaf! 
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“We are still feeling our way, but we have visions of larger possible 
service in the future that is an inspiration. If any one who reads these 
words is interested for further information, I would ask him to write to 
our president, Miss A. W. Peck, 222 West 138th St., New York.” 


Supplementing the Text-Book.—Mr. Weston Jenkins in the 
Messenger for March 28, 1912, urges the importance of sup- 
plementing the statements of text-books by comment and 
illustration, lest the pupils be led “to place too much value 
on the mere acquisition and rehearsal of facts, with hardly any 
regard to their mutual relations and to their bearing on other 
facts.”” He gives the following illustration from recent work 
in his own class-room: 


“The subject of furniture came up. The pupils were referred to their 
text-books to find what city in the United States leads in its manufacture. 
Several were noted, but Grand Rapids was finally selected. The ques- 
tion then was, Why? Proximity of sourcesof supply; location on ariver, 
with attendant advantages; the probability, from the name of the town, 
that water power was available. 

“Under this last head attention was called to the fact that the first 
falls or rapids met in ascending a river usually determine the site of a 
flourishing city. Trenton, Richmond, Columbia, 8. C., Columbus, Ga., 
were cited as examples. 

“ Different kinds of cabinet wood known to pupils were named, and 
qualities analyzed; hardness, fine grain, color, taking a high finish. The 
prices of each kind; where grown; quantity and cost of wood required for 
desk in schoolroom (determined by measure and calculation) ; veneering; 
weight of different articles; distance of Talladega from Grand Rapids 
(using scale of miles); freight rates; commercial rate of profit; machine, 
as compared with hand, processes of manufacture; generalizations as to 
kinds of wood characteristic of different climates—these are only a part 
of the subjects that come up in this connection. 

“Perhaps not the least useful influence in this kind of work (useful to 
teacher and to pupil alike), is that the teacher is often forced to confess 
that his knowledge is but vague and approximate—-still, good as a 
beginning. One of the greatest evils in book education is that the pupil 
comes to think that what his text-books tell him is the ultimate truth.” 


This is the kind of teaching that educates the pupil for life. 


The Grading of Classes.—Mr. J. L. Smith in the Companion 
of March 6, 1912, speaking of the loss resulting from having 
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pupils of unequal attainments and ability grouped together 
in the same class, says: 


“Tn some schools, particularly the smaller ones, this difficulty is met 
by making one or more divisions in the class. This is a sorry,makeshift, 
as no teacher can do full justice to a class made up of different ¢rades. 
Both the grades will suffer, and the teacher too. 

“Tn large schools the grade is separated into divisions, A and B,taught 
by different teachers, the best pupils in Division A and the poorer ones in 
division B. If the Division is carefully and wisely made, this seems to be 
about the best solution to the problem that we have so far worked out.”’ 


Should Teachers Live in the School?—Mr. Euritt in the 
Virginia Guide for February 15, 1912, urges that it is desirable 
and almost necessary that a majority of the teachers in aschool 
for the deaf should board and lodge in the school for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


“First, because it brings the teachers into closer touch with their pupils 
and gives them better opportunity to direct their studies. Indirectly 
the conscientious teacher does a great deal of valuable work outside the 
schoolroom, and the more accessible his pupils are to him the more he can 
accomplish. Then, too, living under the same roof with his pupils, he 
finds opportunity to teach very necessary lessons that are not laid down 
in the text-books. He can teach by example as well as by precept, and 
inculcate the little courtesies and kindnesses that do so much to sweeten 
life and beautify character. 

“Tn the second place, resident teachers can give invaluable aid in the 
maintenance of discipline. However alert the supervisors may be, the 
boy who is inclined to go wrong can easily elude their vigilance, but he 
will hesitate the longer when he knows there are other eyes that may 
detect him. 

“ Another reason why we would have teachers live in the school is that 
it brings them into closer social relationship, and gives them more fre- 
quent opportunity to confer together and to correlate and harmonize 
their work. It tends to unify the corps and to promote uniform 
progress.” 


On the other hand Mr. J. W. Blattner in the Lone Star of 
March 15 presents the following reasons why teachers should 
live outside: 


“With the ordinary run of humanity institution life tends to narrow. 
The teacher largely lives, moves, and has his being in the little world cir- 
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cumscribed by the institution fence. The occupation of teaching is 
naturally more or less sedentary, and the teacher housed where his work 
is sees comparatively little beyond the scene of his daily activities and 
by and by comes to care little for what is outside. The skyline of his 
vision is contracted, his view of life is narrow and one-sided, and his judg- 
ment in consequence is apt to be warped. Can a person so conditioned 
properly fill the position of a guide and exemplar to growing children who 
must in time become a part of the social and business world outside of 
the school environment? The old saying that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt is perhaps nowhere more forcibly illustrated than in institution 
life. The tendency of such life being to narrow, to cause those subjected 
to its narrowing influences to live within themselves largely, faults are 
readily seen and magnified, bickering is indulged in, factions are formed, 
the moral fibre of the individual is disturbed and weakened, and the 
general moral tone is lowered. In such an atmosphere one would hardly 
expect youth to develop into strong, well-balanced manhood and woman- 
hood. 

“‘ Another disadvantage in institution life is the fact that as a rule phys- 
ical exercise and fresh air are not resorted to as much as the interests of 
health demand. The temptation to move for days at a time between 
living quarters and work is great, and it requires an exercise of no little 
will power to throw off this species of inertia. As a result the health is 
affected and the tendency to morbidness of thought and sentiment is 
increased. On the other hand, teachers who live out enjoy change of 
scene, they come in contact with people other than their associates or 
next-door neighbor, they see things, absorb ideas afloat in the great wide 
world, are jarred loose from their narrow, selfish moorings. Their 
thoughts are diverted, their minds are busied with things other than 
those that concern themselves or their immediate associates, their mental 
vision and sympathies are broadened. Living out, they are compelled 
to take more or less exercise in coming and going, and this, if not attended 
by untoward exposure, is conducive to health. They come to school 
fresh, invigorated, bringing in the atmosphere of the outer world, and 
the life pulsations of that world are felt in the schoolroom. Thus, we 
see, it is a good thing for the school that the teachers live out, and 
still a better thing for the teachers.”’ 


Mr. Blattner, however, admits the advantages urged by 
Mr. Euritt of having teachers live in the school and refers 
to his own observation of the refining influence of that plan 
in the Clarke School, where “the teachers live in and are a 
part of the school life, which they make a home life as nearly 
as possible, even presiding over the tables of the pupils during 
meals, having boys and girls together at each table.” He 
concludes that— 
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‘Tt would be a good thing if conditions were such that a portion of the 
teachers could live in every school for the deaf in this country. But 
they should be a select portion. They should be teachers who will not 
only take an interest in the children, helping them in work and play and 
sympathizing with them in their joys and sorrows, but whose manners 
and dispositions are calculated to have a wholesome influence and who 
withal will continue in touch with the outer world, bringing in its fresh- 
ness, its inspiration, and its broadening influences. They should be per- 
sons filled with an abiding love for humanity, persons in whom the milk 
of human kindness will remain sweet to the last. By no means all of us 
come under this characterization. When the selection is made, there are 
sure to be cullings. The ability to select the proper kind of teachers for 
this important work, to separate the sheep from the goats, is no small 
matter. It is a rare gift; its exercise is an art... No wonder that the 
living-in plan is so often opposed.” 


A Curious Coincidence.—In L’ Educazione dei Sordomuti for 
May, 1909, Mr. Giulio Ferreri, and in America for December, 
1911, Mr. George Metlake, each investigating the quotation 
from St. Augustine concerning the deaf from a different point 
of view and by a different method, arrived at the same con- 
clusion as that given in the Annals for January, 1912; and in 
Our Young People for March, 1912, the Rev. Stephen Klopfer, 


inquiring into the quotation from Lucretius, arrived at the 
same conclusion as that given in the Annals for March, 1912. 
It is certainly a curious coincidence that, after the correctness 
of these oft-quoted citations had passed unchallenged for 
more than a hundred years, their erroneous interpretation 
should have been pointed out at nearly the same time by 
several different investigators working independently of 
one another. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a . 

free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 
_ The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 


HERBERT E. DAY, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C, 


A MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC, 
BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 
By Exiza Kent, 
Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Price, 60 cents. (Dominos, 25 cents.) 

The purpose of the “Manual of Arithmetic” is to establish, first, a 
foundation of those arithmetical facts which are gained principally 
through the memory. Second, to teach simply and clearly the few 
principles which govern most arithmetical conditions; to lead pupils 
to think more of quantity and less of the symbols which represent it; 
to use with equal ease compound numbers, fractions, and integers. 
The ratio of quantities and the resulting ratio of values are made the 
basis of work whenever possible, and this necessitates an understanding 
of the whole problem and leads to shorter methods of finding results. 

The Manual also attempts to make habitual with the deaf child the 
correct use of the words and phrases common to arithmetical expression. 

The work of the various grades is in sequence, growing gradually and 
systematically more complex, so that the pupi! as he advances is aided 
by his understanding of the previous steps. Address 

Eviza KENT, 
Old Mission, Michigan. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CaroLine C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 


are on sale, 
“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young os rae by Ipa V. 
HamMoND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 4 

“STORY READER, “NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Ketioae. Price, $4.20 per dozen.. Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES. 

Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Satin M.A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 

“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS,” 
by J. Evetyn Wittovcuesy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 

AMERICANS,” 
by Grace M. Beattie, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 

AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartjord, Conn. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHING SPEECH AND VOICE- 
PRODUCTION TO THE DEAF. 


Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro announces the summer session of her 
school for teachers, to be held in Boston during the month of July, 1912. 
The course will include The Mechanism of Speech, The Melville Bell 
Visible-Speech Symbols, Phonetics, Development of Elements of Speech, 
Correction of Faults of Speech, Voice-production, and Rhythm. 

For further particulars address 

Mrs. SARAH JORDAN MONRO, 
518 Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—The school session resumes*immediately after the meeting 
of the Association in Providence, Rhode Island. 


The Reno Margulies School 


532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


@ A HOME SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 

@ INSTRUCTION FROM BABYHOOD. 

@ ADVANCED COURSES. 

@ PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS OR COLLEGE. 
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